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ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE 





Model 8S. Price $2,250. 
In general appearance this car is strictly up-to 
date the tront axle has béen placed well forward 


under the radiator, giving a wheel base of 106 


inches The tread is standard Weight, 2,200 
pounds 
Motor: 


Control: 


Valves: 


Crank Case 





brame 
brake : 
Axles: 
CATALOG COUPON 
OLDS MOTOR WORKS 
Lansing, Mich. 
Model B Model S Model 1 


Delivers Cars Passenger I rattic Cars 


MODELS FOR 1900 ..... 


@_ Our announcement of 1906 models, while marking a sensational change in our 
manufacturing product, 1s in the line of evolution. 


the four-cvlinder touring car 1s a natural one. 


Oldsmobile Palace Touring Car. Ihe Carburetor 


Transmission : 











As the pioneer makers ot the 


most successtul and best known single cylinder runabout, the step to the building of { 


Betore being introduced CO the public 


our new models have been through months of the most trying and exacting road 


tests. They stand strictly on demonstration. 





Drive: | 
Springs: 


Miscellaneous. ] 
i t Oldsmobile Standard Runabout. 
Model B. Price $650.00. 


This car is so well and tavorably known that it 


is unnecessary to go into a detailed description 





Oldsmobile Two Cycle Touring 
Car. ModelL. Price $1,250.50. 





This car has a marked individuality, though 
it approaches in general appearance the lines of 
several foreign machines very popular in America 
The front axle is brought well forward and the 
rear wheels back, giving a 102 inch wheel base 
and adding to the easy riding qualities of the car 
The tonneau is so constructed that it is easily 
removable, and the beedle back luggage com 
partment is built tor utility as well as for appear 
ance. When thus equipped it becomes the most 
attractive of two-passenger or runabout outtits 
The standard color will be pearl gray with black 


trimmings and red running gear 


Motor: 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS 
Lansing, Mich., U. 8S. A. 


CALENDAR COUPON MOTOR TALK COUPON ’ 








OLDS MOTOR WORKS 
Lansing, Mich. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS 
Lansing, Mich. 
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One or the Other Spurred Him to a Desperate 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


happens to people who trifle with then 
It begins with a young man running after 























ing from their cab windows, exchanged sooty 
business — this squabble between the two roads v 
*Junction,”’ as applied to Westport, a snar 
So the roads squabbled, and young Seabury 
too, amid the gibe ot newsb« and the 
patronizing applause of station loafer 
He heard then he also heard squeal 
‘ itted by females whose highest s} 
a dignified and scuttering waddle 
while he was running, and runr 
" through the falling ej f 
did no iid } 1 n overce nd ena ye 
him: the Passer rs ¢ ne! ! I i 
behind fros 
One very OKINGE a ¢ i I I 
on the pane in order to see better; he was laughing 
Im ¢€ il 
tWo Ca ind the la € 4 ea 
And at one of tl na ol wu car I 
in chinechi fur atching | ‘ 
Phen she also smiled 
It may have been the frank amusement of 





and it may have been the scornf 





nosed brakeman tying the loose end of thes 





rear platform; doubtless one or the other spurre 

desperate flying leap which landed him and his suit-case o1 

the rear platform of the last car. And there he ick, too 

mad to speak, until a whirlwind of snow and cinders drove 
de. 


him to shelter ins 
The choice of cars was limited to a combination b: 











and smoker and a more fragrant passenger coacl He 


selected a place in atter across the aisle from the at- 





tractive girl in chinchilla furs who had smiled at his mis- 





fortunes—not very maliciously. Now, as he seated 


she glanced up at him without the slightest 





est, an d to her study of the winter 





The car was hot; he was hot. Burning 


cerning the insolence of railroads made hin 





knowledge that he had furnished amusement 


sengers of two trains did not cool hit 


Meanwhile everybody in the car had become tired of 
staring at him; a little boy across the aisle giggled his last 
giggle, several men resumed their newspapers; a shopgirl 
remembered her gum and began chewing it again 


HIS is a story of the Mystic Three — Fate, Chance 


The connection at Westport Junction was normally 
even before the incoming train had entirely sto 


line began to move out, while the engineers of 


= 








“Aind I Said Peverly Alretty ?" 











don'd you English yet alretty understandt? Sefenty-vive 
cends! Und'’—-here he jammed a seat-check into the 
rattling window-sill U ndven | sez Peverly it iss Peverly, 


und ven | sez Beverly it iss Beverly, und ven I sez sefenty 





vive cend ) 18S It seventy-vi 


Seabury thrust three silver quarters at him; it was im- 
possible to pursue the subject; madness lay in that diree 
tior And hen the affronted conductor, mumbling 


muffled indignation, had straddled off down the aisle, the 


young man took a cautious glance at the check in the 
window-sill. But on it was printed only, ‘* Please show thi 
» the nductor,’’ so he got no satisfaction there He had 
mislaid |} time-table, too; and the large mottled man 
pp te had none, and began an endless and patient expla 


ation which naturally resulted in nothing, as his labials 


were similar to the conductors; even more so 

rnir , man behind him Se abury atten pted to 
extract a little information, and the man was very affable 
ind ar to be of help, but all he could do was to nod 


and utter Teutonic gutturals through a bushy beard witha 
deep, buzzing sound, and Seabury sank back, beaten and 


Good Lord!"’ he muttered to himself, ‘‘is the entire 
Fatherland traveling on this accursed car! 1I—I've half a 
mind 

He tole a doubtful idelong glance at his blue-eyed 
neighbor acro he aisle, but she was looking out of her 
own window this time, her cheeks buried in the fur of her 





chinchilla 
‘And after all,”’ he reflects " iy if | asked he A she might 





turn out to be of the same nationality But it was not 
exact tly that which prevented him 
rhe train was slowing down undry hoarse toots from 
the locomotive indicated a station somewhere in the 
icinits 
Plue Pirt Lake! Change heraus fiir Bleasant Falley!”’ 


shouted the conductor, opening the forward door He 
lingered long enough to glare balefully at Seabury, then, 
as nobody appare ntly cared either to get out at Blue Bird 
Lake or ¢« hange for Pleasant Valley, he slammed the door 
and jerked the signal rope the locomotive emitted a 
scornful Teutonic grunt; the train moved forward into the 
leepening twilight of the December night 


The I is I falling more heavil it was light 
nough to see that —a fine gray powder sifting down out of 
rt irit blowing past the windows in misty streamers 

Che bulky man opposite breathed on the pane, rubbed it 

th a thumb like a pineushion, and peered out 

Der next station iss Beverly,” he said 
r} ‘ “ae 
No, der next ever und der nextest iss Peverly 


Then, if | am going to Be ri I get out at the next 


atior jon't I stammered the perplexed young fellow 





The mar ime pee h Ni Va ‘ h 
rowls ou Peve un ou say Bever! Don'd 
i r t I sav alret 

Ye ut / don't 
Also, vou ged owid vere you tam blease'"’ retorted the 


ensed passenger, and resumed his newspaper, hunching 


himself around to present nothing to Seabury except a vast 





panse houlder 
Seaburv. 1 embarrassed, let it go at that. Prob- 
ably the poor man / managed to enunciate the name o! 
the station proy no doubt the next stop was Beverl; 
ifter all 1 6:17 He looked at his 
watch It 1 alread) rhe next stop 
t be Beverl train to be on time 





alread arning of the locomotive 

nded from the rkness ahead; already he sensed the 
grittir ( tal f the brake 

Permitting himself a farewell and perfectly inoffensive 


glance across the aisle, he perceived her of the blue eves and 
chinchilla furs preparing for departure; and, what he had 


not before noticed, her maid in the seat behind her, gather 
} 
' 


ing a dainty satchel, umbrella and suit-case marked (. | 

So she was going to Beverly, too! He hoped she might 
be bound for the Christmas Eve frolic at the Austins’. It 
was perfectly px ble—in fact, probable 


He was a voung man whose optimism colored his per 





sonal wish« » vividly that sometimes what he desired 
became present i his imagination, a charming and 
lelightful probability And already his misgivings con- 
erning the proper name of the next station had vanished 
He Le rlv to be e next station, and alreac 
as. for hin Aiso, he had quite made up | mind that she 
of the chinct is Was | nd for the Austin 
\ evnical bla the locomotive 1 jerking p 
ke ur m the { moker, entered the fa 
‘ ductor 
Beverly! B rlv'’’ he shouted 
Sop he had managed t aste / and t 
( che t ! i ! t >t self as h be 
\ ed himself th his hea i nd picked up | 
i 
The voung lady of the chinchillas had already left tt 
car, followed by her maid, befor e stepped into t} 
ready for depart 


THE 








It was the Second Smile 
He had Extinguished 


A shadow of misgiving fell upon him when, glancing 
politely at his fellow-passenger, he encountered only a 
huge sneer, and concluded that the nod of courtesy was 
superfluous. 

Also he hesitated as he passed the fat conductor, who 
was glaring at him, mouth agape—hesitated a moment 
only, then, realizing the dreadful possibilities of reopening 
the subject, swallowed his question in silence. 

“It's got to be Beverly, now,” he thought, making his 
way to the snowy platform and looking about him for some 
sign of a conveyance which might be destined for him. 
There were several sleighs and depot-wagons there—a 
number of footmen bustling about in furs 

‘I'll just glance at the name of the station to be sure,” 
he thought to himself, peering up through the thickly- 
descending snow where the name of the 
be And, as he tepped out to veta 


into a fur-robed footman, who touc 


station 





apology 
“Oh, Bailey! Is that vou 

encounter one of Mr Austir mer 
Ye ir Mr. Seabur sir! Were you expected 


id Seabury, relieved to 


ertainly,”’ nodded the voung man gayly, abandoning 
his suit-case to the footman and following him to a big 
depot-sleigh 

And there, sure enough, was his lady of the chinchillas, 
nestling under the robes to her pretty chin, and her maid on 
the box with the coachman-—a strangely fat coachman 
no doubt a new one to replace old Martin 

When iry came up the young lady turned and 
looked at him, and he took off his hat politely, and she 


iwknowledged his presence very gravely and he seated 





himself decorously, and the footman swung to the rumble 

Then the chiming silver sleigh-bells rang out through 
the snow, the magnificent pair of plumed horses swung 
around the circle under the bleared lights of the station 
and away they speeded into the snowy darkness. 

A decent interval of silence ¢ lapse d before he considered 
himself at liberty to use a traveler's privilege. Then he 
said something sufficiently commonplace to permit her the 
choice of conversing or remaining silent. She hesitated; 
she had never been particularly wedded to silence. Be- 

ce he was searcely twenty—much too young to be 
ided to anything. So she said something, with perfect 
composure, which left the choice to him. And his choice 

as obvious 
have no idea how far it is; have you?” he asked 


I 
Yes she said coolly 
| 
i 





his is a jolly sleigh,’ he continued unimpaired 

She thought it comfortable. And for a while the con- 
versation clung so closely around the sleigh that it might 
have been run over had not he dragged it into another path 
Isn't it amazing how indifferent railroads are to the 


enience of their passengers ?”’ 





She turned her blue eyes on him; there was the fai 
mer in their depths 





| if W Vou Saw me runnin after that trait he said, 
i } " pting to break the ice 
I 
ertalr And it amused you, I thin! 
She raised her eyebro a trifle What is there ar 
i it that 
But u mile at least I thought 
I ently she had no comment to offer. St hard 
talk t But he tried agair 
The fact I never expected ) itel r ur 
il! It wa I when I iv 4 he floundered 
n the erge of ving you hut veered off hastily 


hen Isaw that brakeman’s expression of tired contempt 
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I simply sailed through the air like a--a_-like a—one of 
those —er— you know 

‘Do you mean kangaroos?’’’ she ventured so listlessly 
that the quick flush of chagrin on his face died out again 
because it was quite impossible that such infantine coldness 
and candor could be secretly trifling with his dignity. 
‘It was a long jump,” he concluded gravely, *‘ but I've 
ne some jumping at Harvard and I made it and managed 
to hold on 





a 


You were very fortunate,” she said, smiling for the fir 
time 

And, looking at her, he thought he was; and he : 
mitted it so blandly that he overdid the part But | 


didn't know that 

“I faney,” he continued, ‘that everybody on that train 
exeept you and I were 
opposite me ‘ 

“Which car were you in?” she asked simplh 

‘Why —in your car 

“In my car?’ 


Germar Such a type as 


“Why —er— yes,” he explained you were sitting 
across the aisle, you know.” 
‘“Was I?” she asked with pleasant surprise across 


the aisle from you? 

He grew red; he had certainly supposed that she had 
noticed him enough to identify him again. Evidently she 
had not. Mistakes like that are annoying. Every man 
instinctively supposes himself enough of an entity to be 
noticed by a pretty woman 

‘I had no end of trouble finding out where Beverly 
was,”’ he said after a minute 

“Oh! And how did you find out?’ 

*T didn’t until I backed into Bailey, yonder. . Do 
you know that I had a curious sort of presentiment that | 
should find you in this sleigh?” 

“That is strange,” she said. ‘‘ When did you have it 

“In the car —long before you got off 

She thought it most remarkable --rather listlessly 

“Those things happen, you know,” he went on like 
thinking of a person you don’t expect to see, and looking 
up and suddenly seeing that very person walking along.” 

‘*How does that resemble your case?’’ she asked 

It didn’t He realized it even before he began to try to 
explain the similarity 
the other; it was nothi: 


It really didn’t matter one way or 


r to turn red about, but he wa 





turning. Somehow or other she managed to say thir 
that never permitted that casy, graceful flow of language 





which characterized him it 
or other, he felt that he was not doing himself 
He could converse well enough with people as 
that topsy-turvy and maddeningly foolish 
colloquy with those Germans must have tv ted his tongue 
or unbalanced his logic. 


**As a matter of fact,’ he said there’s no similarity 





Something it 


between the two cases exce pt the basic idea of premoni- 
tion 

She had been watching him disentangle himself with 
bright eves in which something was sparkling perhaps 
sympathy and perhaps not. It may have been the faintest 
glimmer of malice. Perhaps she thought him just a trifle 
too ornamental —for he was a very good-looking youth 
perhaps something in the entire episode appealed to her 
sense of mischief. Probably even she herself could not 
explain just why she had thought it funny to see him rua- 
ning for his train, and later entangling himself in a futile 
word-fest with the conductor and the large mottled man 

‘“*So,”’ she said thoughtfully, ‘‘you were obsessed by a 
premonition.” 

Not --er—exactly obsessed,’’ he said suspiciously 
rhen his face cleared. How could anybody be suspicious 
of such sweetly-inquiring frankness? ‘‘ You see,’’ he ad 
mitted, ‘‘that I~ well, I rather hoped you would be going 
to the Austins 

The Austins’ !”’ she repeated 

“Yes. I I couldn't help speculating 

About me?" she asked. ‘‘ Why should you 

] there was no reason, of course, only | k-kept seeing 
you without trying to re 

“Meo” 

Certainly. I—well,I couldn't help seeing you, could I? 

Not if you were looking at me,’’ she murmured, pressing 
her muff to her face. Perhaps she was cold. 

Again it occurred to him that there was something fool- 
ish in her reply. Certainly she was a little difficult to talk 
to. But then she was young—very young and—close 
enough to being a beauty to excuse herself from any over- 
strenuous claim to intellectuality. 

‘**Yes,’’ he said kindly and patiently, ‘I did see you, and 
I did hope that you were going to the Austins’. And then 
I bumped into somebody and there you were I don't 
mean,” as she raised her ‘n 
100d Lord, what is the matter with my 


**T don’t talk 





pretty eyebrows ean that you 





said, flushing with annoyance: 
is Way usually.” 
Don't you?” she managed to whisper behind her muff 
No, I don’t. That conductor's jargon seems to have 
inoculated me. You will probably not believe it, but I 


talk the English tongue sometimes - 


















ee ——————e 


' 
| 
} 























lit » pe al tl rang sweetly in rost 
with the chiming sleigh-bells he | 
fortably flushed 
ihOONW ng Vit el a t 
me see-—you had an obsession wt turr 
bumped Bailey and vou fou 
a str er in chinchillas who 
ou say she iS gor UT 
] is clear, isn’t 
About as clear as anything that hap 
night,”’ he said 
\ snowy night does make a difference 
\ a difference 
Yes doesn't it she asked innocer 
Pies : 
lr irnes: Ik ire clearer by « 
I don't see 1—exactly } is a 
don t tollo ou al all ne lt era 
hings and they sound al I but 
swers seem queer. Jo you suppose tha 
sation has mentally twisted me 
Her eyes above the fluff, rot ne 1 
stars, but she did not laugh 
Suppose,’ she said ir hat 
subject of conver yn r ’ t 
of it. If you are mentally twisted 


good practice.’ 
And you will you wont ay Ul 
mean things not germane to the b ect 
Did you say German 
‘No, germane.’ 
Oh! lave / been irrelevant, toc 
Well, you mixed up mental clarity 
snowy nights 
| saw that soon enough; I'd have seen 
nee, only I 


that German experience 


rather upset and nerv: 


She considered him with guileless eve 
Was » good-looking, too attractive, t 


and far too much pleased with himself 


was the impression he gave her And 
was, in addition, plainly one of her owt 
a man she was likel to meet anywher 


well-bred, well-mannered and agreeabk 


fellow, probably a recent under; 


might account for his re 





} 





iness — she felt pe rfectly at ease with him 
safe enough to continue imprudently her 
chief 


If you are going to begin at the bes 


ning,’ she said, ** perh 





nerves to repeat your own n 
and distinctly 


sometimes.”’ she added seriously 





My name is John Seabury,” he said la 
ing Am I lucid? 
Lucid so far, 

a Lily Seabury 
My sister. She's in Pari 
Ye 1 knew tl 


looking at him ina 


too,’’ mused the 


diff 





lifferent light 


in this way, that his credentials were now 





questionable, and she could be as mi 


“hie 





as she pleased with the minimum of impr 


dence 


‘Do you evertake the adviceof physicians 


he asked naively, ‘‘about repeating name 
Seldom,” she said 
**IT was only wondering 


I don't re quire 


You were wondering what C. G. stood 


satchel? I will be very glad to tell you 
stands for Cecil, and G for Ga 
“Ceeil!”’ he said 


‘How rude! It is my name 


Cecil Ga 


that’s a man’s na 


shoot? I can talk about dogs and guns 
Miss Gay 
and from hunting to driving four-in-hand 





Of course it was a little joke 


iv inofiensive bree 


Physicians recommend 


erent 





Now, ao y 
mental calibre requires any more reboring 
Oh, you know about calibres and things 


to me t 
r ted 
efliected 
f fa 
} " 

ar 
ht 
i 
hoose 





Listen to me 


he subject shifted from shooting to fishing 


ventuall\ 


came back to the horses and the quaint depot-sleigh whic! 
was whirling them so swiftly toward their destination 


Jack Austin and I were at Harvard 


‘Oh recently 

Last year 

I thought so.”’ 
‘“Why?’ 
*‘Oh, I suppose it was one of those ol 

tions : 
You are laughing at me, Miss Ga 
Am 1? Why?’ 


he asked 


“Why? How on earth is a man to know 


know why you do it, but you do ~ all the 
Not all the time, Mr. Seabury, 
you well enough.” 
But you know my sister 


“Yes She is a dear 





because 


pserved 


premoni- 


lon't know 
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n't 
} 
it! 
\ lt 
her he nice 
Never before ' 
t nvbod ) 
haotr nF 
eri } t 
unconve or 
i i he had 
t } 
‘ a ha 
, ' 
lid rt 
ell} it a 
t } 
Chance and 1 
eas a Ger ! 


Tell Me 


the other as a furt 


and jeered at by 


chilla And now the 


eharge ol John Sea 


aware of this he 


Alas, it not wellt 


Degin to Make Wa 
Salel vager that I 
Very ayvreeandte ! 
So the etth t 
the ine tal hbonbor 


Everybody lik 


umphantl) oO 


you are ready a 


You will never 


aloud, looking drean 
of her pretty cheel 


vindictive 


Not very 


Revengeful 
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amusen 








r then crossed to peak to Catherine Hyland and 











1) hy Minster He was very agreeable, but a little 
distrait He seensed to have something on his mind 
Meanwhile his hostess was saying to her husband: ** Who 
that, Jim And her husband said ‘You can search 
( Didn't you ask him? And his wife responded 
He's talking to nearly everybody. It’s curious, isn’t it? 
Here she was interrupted by the flushed entrance of her 
inmarried sister, Cecil Gay 


Meanwhile Seabury Was saying coolly I haven't seen 
Jack vet. 
* Jack?" repeated Dorothy Minster 
Jack Austin 
Oh,” said Miss Minster, who did not know him; ‘‘is he 
to be here?” 


“Which Jack? 


miled vaguely. His mind, his eyes, 





his attention w ixed upon a vision of loveliness in the 
foreground--a charmingly flushed young girl who knew 
evervbody and was evidently a tremendous favorite, 


idging from the gay greetings, the little volleys of laughter, 


and the animated stirring of groups among which she 


Watching her, quite oblivious to his surroundings, the 
ervant at his elbow was obliged to cough discreetly half 
a dozen times and repeat ‘‘ Beg pardon, sir,’’ before he 
» notice the silver salver extended 

Oh —-thank you,” he said, picking up an envelope 
directed Mr. Seabury and opening it. Then, a trifle 
irprised but smiling, he turned to find the girl whose name 
She was speaking to the hoste 
d first greeted him And 


ear as he watched her, waiting 


wa written on the { ird 

niable man who hi 
sy he didn’t h 

grimly for a chance at h 

Cecil! Whois that very young man? 

Betty, how should / know 

I 


.’ from the amiable gentleman this is 





r 
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** Yes it is. 
“Jim!” 
‘Cecil! What nonsense is this?’’ demanded her hostess 
and elder sister. ‘‘ How did he get here and who is he?” 
‘I did not bring him, Betty. He simply came.” 
How 
‘Inthe depot-sk igh, of course 
“With you?” 
“Certainly. He wanted to come. He would come! 
1 couldn't turn him out, could I after he climbed in?’ 
Host and hostess glared at their flushed and defiant 
relative, who tried to look saucy, but only looked scared. 
‘‘He doesn't know he’s made a mistake,” she faltered; 
“and there’s no need to tell him yet —is there? 4 
put my name down on his card; he'll take mein. . . . 
Jim, don’t, for Heaven's sake, say anything if he calls Betty 
Mrs. Austin. Oh, Jim, be decent, please! I was a fool to 
do it; I don’t know what possessed me! Wait until to- 
morrow before you say anything! Besides, he may be 
furious! Please wait until I’m out of the house. He'll 
breakfast late, I hope; and I promise you I'll be up early 
and off by the seven o'clock train a 
‘*In Heaven's name, who 7s he? 
man so fiercely that Cecil jumped. 
‘*He’s only Lily Seabury’s brother,’’ she said meekly, 
and he thinks he’s at the Austins’—and he might as well 
be, because he knows half the people here, and I’ve simply 
(to keep him out of their way so that nobody can tell him 
here he is. Oh, Betty I’ve spoiled my own Christmas 
fun, and his too! /s there any way to get him to the 
Austins’ now?” 
‘The Jack Au 
incredulousl “Of course not 
*“‘And you } 


et him think he was on his wat 
demanded her brother-in-law. ‘‘ Well ou-—a the 
limit! 


So is hi 


Who is he and where did you rope him?” 





broke in the amiable 





ins’ of Beverly!”’ exclaimed her sister 


there?”’ 


murmured the abashed maid, slinking back 


to give place to a new and last arrival. Then she turned 
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She was 


Seabury had seen his chance and was 


her guilty face in a sort of panic of premonition. 
a true prephetess 
coming. And that’s what comes of mocking the Mystic 


Three and cutting capers before High Heaven. 


i 
H®* HAD taken her in and was apparently climbing 
rapidly through the seven Heavens of rapture— having 
arrived as far as the third unchecked and without mishap 
It is not probable that she kept pace with him: she had 
other things to think of. 

Dinner was served at small tables; and it required al 
her will, all her. limited experience, every atom of her in- 
telligence, to keep him from talking about things that 
meant exposure for her. Never apparently had he been so 
flattered by any individual girl's attention; she was gay 
witty, audacious, charming, leading and carrying every 
theme to a scintillating conclusion. 

The other four people at their table he had not met be- 
fore—she had seen to that and it proved to bea very })e lly 
group, and there was a steady, gay tumult of voices around 
it, swept by little gusts of laughter; and he knew perfectly 
well that he had never had such a good time as he was 
having —had never heen so clever, so interesting, so quick 
with his wit, so amusing. He had never seen such a girl 
as had been allotted to him—never! Besides, something 
else had nerved him to do his best. And he was doing it 

‘It’s a curious thing,”’ he said, with that odd new smile 
of his, ‘what a resemblance there is 
Austin.” 

**What Mrs. Austin?’ began the girl opposite; but got 
no further, for Cecil Gay was appealing to him to act as ar- 





ween you and Mr 


biter in a disputed Bridge question; and he did so with nice 
discrimination and a logical explanation which tided mat 
ters over that time. But it was a close call; and the color 
had not all returned to Cecil’s cheeks when he finished, 
with great credit to his own reputation as a Bridge expert 


Cwnti edo Page 


The Casting Out of Jimmy Myers 


lr SEEMED a cruel thing to do, but 

we had to do it For ours is ordi- 

narily a quiet offies We have never 
had a libel suit We have had fewer tigt 


than most newspaper offices have, and, while 








it hardl ma te id that we e to please 

in the main we tr o get ¢ th the peo 
pie ind t hem as much truth as the are 
entitled to neents aweek. Naturally, we 
do our be »get up asprightly paper and in 























} li hist hieht to exercise t 1udeyment 
ind no one could sav that he was carele But 
every one around the office admitted that he 
vas unlucky. He was one of those persons who } 

i\ nave liver n their doc or on the 
knocker whe opp t cor ! T 4 
So hi 1 the office wu y rke } + serie 
of seis? I ntl aper that came 
fror nder his de i t he no wa 

hlar f ' 

\\ ' the college at the edge of 
ti rie | ‘ runny ©€ COL paper 
1 ni ! ‘ na ne equipy far 

ed i \ I een i t t ort 

One of tt hir that happened to hi } 

i take in item abe the opera house 
Hi { t ! te had taken a lien or 
1 What } eant Wa i t ind ¢ he got 
the item fror t inwhod ! Km the dul 
ference, and as the | tuck to it tl the mar 
had 1 hie nat leASE lidn't ch rye | 
that up te hir A few day iter } vrote a | 
paid lo for town photographer criticising 

me one wh oing around the county ped 
dling pietur rm nd taking orders for er 
lar ' ‘ Tha not so bad, but ft 
turned t that the pedler w i woman, and 

he got a rawhide i camped in the office 
for two da ik Jimn While he came it nd 
out of the back doc ick his copy on the hook by stealth 
ind traveled or in the to get | \ One could 
hardly sa hat he Was to blame ft that either, as the 
photographer who paid for the item « t say the pedler 
wis a woman, and the boy was no clairvoyant 

One dull day he pot upanitem about they ing Who played 





poker at night in Red Martin’sroom. Jimmy said he wasn’t 
afraid of Red, and he wasn't. The item was popular enough, 


and led to a raid on the place which disclosed our best 


———— 


By William Allen White 


newspaper business For, generally 
speaking, a person who is unlucky has less 
to fear handling dynamite than he has 
writing local items on a country paper 














A few days after the raid on the poker-room, 
Jimmy, who writes a particularly legible hand, 
wrote 

“The hem of her skirt was attractively 
trimmed with pink crushed roses,”’ and he was 
in no way to blame for the fact that the printer 
accidentally put an ‘“h” for a “k’"’ in s 
though the woman's husband chased Jimmy 
into a culvert across Main Street and kept 
him there most of the forenoon, while the cheer- 
ing crowd gathered and informed the injured 
husband whenever Jimmy tried to get out of 
either end of his prison 

The printer who made the mistake bought 


Jimmy a new suit of clothes and we managed 


Kirt 


to print an apology that cooled the husband 


wrath, and for ten days, or perhaps two weel 





the boy’s life was oneround of joy. Everything 
was done promptly, accurately and with remark 
able inte higence He whistled at his work and 
stacked up more copy than the printers coul 
No man ever got in or out of town with- 
out having his name in our paper. Jimn 


set uD 
wrote up a railroad bond election meeting so 
fairly that he pleased both sides, and reported 
a murder trial so weil that the la : : 





side ke pt the boy s pocket fullof ten-cent cig: 
The vertical wrinkle was fading from his for 
head, when one finesummer morning he brought 
in a paid item from a hardware merchant, and 
went blithely out to write up the funeral of the 
wife of a prominent citizen. He was so cheerful 
that day that it bothered him. He told us in 
confidence that he never felt festive and ¢ iN 








e— ; , that something didn't happen. It was alway 
7 RS ; } 
> that way with him, he explained. He was not 
~ oes — in the office when the paper went to pre ss that 


It wasn't Jimmy’s Fault 


ad vertisersitting inthe game. Tosuppress his name meant 
our shame before the town; to print it meant his—-at our 
It was embarrassing. And still it wasn't exactly 
the boy's fault. It was just one of those unfortunate 
circumstances that come up in life. But the advertiser 
aforesaid began to hate the boy 

He must have been used to injustice all his life, for there 
was a vertical line between his eyes that marked trouble 
The line deepened as he went further and further into the 


expense 


evening, but after it was printed and the car 
riers had left the office he came in, singin 
She’s My Sweetheart, I'm Her Beau, and sat down to 
read the paper 
Suddenly the smile on his face withered us in a frost 
and he handed the pape racross the table tothe bookkeeper 
who read this item 
DIED--MRS. LILLIAN GILSEY 
Prepare for the hot weather, my good woman. 
There is only one way now; get a gasoline stove, of 
Hurley & Co., and you need not fear any future heat. 
















} 
} 
| 





And it wasn’t Jimmy’s fault. The forem 
misplaced the head over the obituary but that « Xpiana- 
tion didn’t satisfy the bereaved fan ily 

Jimmy was beginning to acquire a reputation as a joker 
People refused to believe that th 
They didn't happen before Mr. J: 
paper — why should they begin with his coming and continu 





ose things just hap} 





ames Mvers came to the 





during his engagement? Thus reasoned the comforters 
of the Gilseys, and those interested in our downfall. The 
Statesman the next day wrote a burning editorial denounce 
ing us “for an utter lack of all sense of common decency 
that permitted us ‘to violate the sacredest feeling known 
to the human heart for the sake of getting a ribald laugh 
from the unthinking.’’ We were two weeks explaining that 
the error was not the boy's fault. People: 
mistake could not have occurred in any well-regulated 
printing office, and it didn’t seem probable that it could 
occur — yet there it was. But Jimmy wasn't to blame. He 
suffered more than we did more than the bereaved famils 
did. Hewent unshaven and forgot to trim his cuffs or turn 
his collar He hated to go on the streets for news, and 
covered as much of his beat with the office telephone as 
possible 





sumed that the 





L 


The summer wore away and the dog days came The 
Democratic State campaign Was to open in our town, ar d 
orators and statesmen assembled from all over the 








Missouri valley There was a lack of flags at the dr 

goods stores. The Fourth of July celebration had taken all 
the stock The only materials ava ie were ome red 
bunting, some white bunting and some ie bunti 

stars dotted upon it With this the Con ttee on Recep 
tion covered the speak ers’ stand, wrappir t canopy 
under which the orators stood in the s a ce rs and the 
star-spangled blue. It was beautiful to see, and the pride of 


the window-dresser of the Golden Eagle Clothing Store. But 
the old soldiers who walked by nudged one another and 
smiled 

About noon the day of the speaki! the , 
wore the little bronze button of the ¢ A. R., asked Jimmy 
if he didn’t want some one to take care of 
meeting. Jimmy, who hated polities, was running his legs 
off getting the names of the visitors, and was glad to hav 
the help. He turned in the contributed copy without read 
ing it, as he had done with the City Clerk's articles many 
times before, and this is what greeted his horritied eye 


when he read the paper 


**UNDER THE STARS & BARS 
DEMOCRACY OPENS ITS STATE CAMPAIGN UNDER TH 
REBEL EMBLEM TO-DAY. 

A FITTING TOKEN 
TREASONABLE UTTERANCES HAVE A PROPER SETTING 


And then followed half a column of n 
of the Democrats who had charge of the 
not appear on the street that night, but the next morning, 





r Jimmy did 


when he came down, the office was 

crowded with indignant Democrats 
stopping the paper ——— 
We began to feel uneasy about Jimmy 

So long as his face was in the eclipse of 

vrief there seemed to be a probability 

that we would have no troubie, but as 

soon as his moon began to shine we were | 

nervous | 


Jimmy had a peculiar knack of get 


ting up little stories of the town — not | 
exactly news stories, but little odd bits | 
that made people smile without rancor | 





when they saw theirnamesinthe quaintly 
turned items. One day he wrote up a 
story of a little boy whose mother asked 
him where he got a dollar that he was 
flourishing on his return with his father 
from a visit to Kansas City. The little 
boy’s answer was that his father gave it 
to him for calling him uncle when any 
ladies were around. It was merril 
and we knew that it wouldn’t make John 
Lusk, the boy's father, printed 
it, and Jimmy ad of it a 
foolish little verse of 
Larrabee, at the bottom of her society 





spun, 











column, announced the engagement of 


two prominent young people in town 
The Saturday paper was unusually read- 
able. But when Jimmy came in after the 


paper was out, he found Miss Larrabes 
in tears, and the foreman leaning over 
the counter lau so that he couldn't 
speak It wasn't Jimmy's fault The 
foreman had done it — by the mere tra 


position of a little brass rule s¢ parating 





the society news from Jimmy's story 
with the Kipling verse at the head of it 
The rule tacked the Kipling verse on to 
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Miss Larrabee’s article announcing the 
engagement. Here is the way it read 








Reverend Milligan Came in with a Church Notice 
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Where the Timber Went: The Story of a Giant 
Industry and a Gigantic Greed 





By EMERSON HOUGH 


FEW years ago there came to 
a locality in the upper Rocky 


Mountains a German sportsman of rank entitling 
n country to be ealled hochachoren He 








ight with him a varied armament and wore, amon 
other things, a finely-woven shirt of mail —being i 
buffalo, grizzlies and Indians, and not lacking 
utfit Hi 


accepted hin 


searc h v 





f 
speci European ad vice as to the proper « 
guide, after the manner of the Rockies, 

philosophically, and gave him the key of the country, t 


the continual amaze of the visitor, who never ceased to 


wonder that no one seemed to care what he di At night 
he would sit looking at the vast camp-fire, muttering to 
himeelf At length he voiced what was on h oul 

I wonder if, in this great country of America,"’ he 
said I could have 1 lifelong wish.’ 

What was it asked his guide 

Ail my life the German replied | have longed to cut 


aown a tre¢ 


Che cuide handed him the axe Cut down a thousand 


aid he So with many haggling tTroke the foreigner 
finally worried down a tall pine There iid he oO 
shining through his perspiratior I have done 

And a mercy you didn't cut off vour k aid the 

In my countr the foreigner explaines not 
permitted to cut a tres Is there nothing to pay? Whose 
estat th 

God A’might I] reckor sald the gvuide 


German perhaps knew, what the American did not 





that the Duchy of Baden in Europe annually clears up 
$667,000 from 240,000 acres of forest lands: that Wiirtten 
berg derives an annual income of $1,700,000 from 418,000 
aere that the forests of Saxony annuall prot ce $2,000 
MM) ( retain their primeva a Bohemia, he 
r ht et 1 the cle long aro s« ed the probler 
ipporting population and still kee her forest 
rvina he cutting of trees, ar open pr ege tor ever’ 
i n Ame l n France regulated | he ¢ I 
vs framed in 18 pon the or « of Colbert 
vyhich latter dates t Lis | el ‘ iws har 
by © the time of Charl he Wise he murteent! 
What here } 


What was the Price? 


wr Was to pa after all The fallen pine tree 
which no land could have grown in k than three 











vears, lay there prone in the t the Almighty 
vhich no man o ernment cat ( e or extend 
read for oft an ( enshre t Ihe 
1 the eeDpit mo ned hy en 
oon t the story ¢ ith, a lor eath 
rd th e of the Almight } i vod time 
i ‘ p another tre perhaps tor anott ra th our 
W t t pa or the tree I t y much ir 
é latior i hame nd ill omen f t future 
We Americans have forgotten that the estates of the 
Almighty are not wider than this planet, and that their 
plantings are solemnly slow in maturing. We have treated 


our forests as though they were fields which would spring 


again full flowered in the following vear rh temperate 


zone of America was indeed the garden of the Lord rhere 
never was a land more rich in natural resources. We have 
ised this wealth as spendthrifts, as children, as savages and 
worse than savages 

The first American sawmill of any consequence was built 
in Vermont in 1643. From that time on the course of the 








sawmill westward has been an accelerating « In IS30 
there were several sawmills on the St. Clair River, in Eastern 
Michigan, adjacent to vast bedies of splendid pine In 





that same year, odd to relate, Chicago was importing lum 
ber by ox-team from the Alleghany Mountains. In 160 

i In IN70 the per- 
capita consumption of lumber in the United States was 
104 feet per annum To-day it is 780 feet per capita per 
annum. Even in these days of scarcity, we use more 
lumber per capita than any people in the world 


the lumber business was a vast one 


How the Ravage Grew 


5 ing SE figures may be the more plain if we compare them 

with others. The financial interests of America are 
claimed to represent something like $96,000,000,000. Our 
forests have given us $25,000,000,000 to $30,000,000,000 
one-quarter, or, say, one-third, of the financial value of the 
entire country! 

The gold product of California from 1848 to 1890 
amounted to $1,348,000,000 he lumber interests in the 
single year of 1890 amounted to $1,345,000,000—or very 
nearly as much in one year as California had produced in 
gold in fifty years! 

In 1805 all the product ; of the soil gold, oil, iron, ete 

amounted to $540,000, 000, To this should be added a 
wheat crop whose value was $400,000,000—that is to 








say, the mined and cultivated soil of America in one year 
produced $940,000,000, The uncultivated and devastated 
forests in that \ ar produced $1 35.000.000! 

Figures like the which spell sheer waste without an) 
hint of resupply or reproduction; exhaustion pure and 









ly toward the old law of supply 





and demand. We cannot stretch our lumber regions any 
more than we ca tretch the irface of the earth The 
firures bearir im der are colo ] The figures 





Dp and the waste and ruin of the supply, 





are more than colossal; the are terrifying 


In Michigan there stood originally at 


Up to 1897 there had been cut ir 


yut 300,000,000,000 





+} 


history of this State only 165.000.000.006 feet: vet that 








year there remained less than 2,000,000,000 feet : and there 
is practically none to-~da Wh hecame of the rest of 
that magnificent white piné It sappeared, and for it 
here was nothi to na ou ut shame 1 desola- 
tio 1 Tuture nt 





Fora long time the seale of prod mn steadily increased 
in the West Thus, in 1M45, city of Chicago im- 
ported just 500 feet of black walnut lumber, and had to 
end it East to sell it. The space between that date and 


this has marked the passing of the black walnut. In 1833 
Chicago handled only 30,000 feet of pine lumber. In the 
next ten years the product jumped to 7,500,000 feet; in 
another ten to 202.000.000 feet In 1863 the product of 


Chiecaro was 413,000,000 feet, in round numbers In 1873 


it was 1,123,368,671 feet. The year 

ISS3 saw an increase over these 
figures of approximately 7,000,000 feet. Then the figures 
began to go the other way. In 1893 the Chicago product 
was but 5,000,000 feet more than it had been twenty 
vears earlier. These figures apply to white pine alone 
for no other pine Was marketed. To-day Norway and 
white pine are figured as the same in the statistics. The 
white pine as a tree is extinct so far as this generation and 
the next two following it are concerned 





rhe ticures regarding the enormous wealth of our native 
Western forests grow immensely larger i e venture toi 
de hardwood with the pine product Thus the State 





Michigan some vears ago had marketed a total of 


165,000,000,000 feet. of pine and 50.000.000.000 in hard 


wood Minnesota had turned out 36,000,000,000 feet ir 
pine and 5,000,000,000 in hardwood his schedule stops 
at 1897 and does not bring the totals to the present date 


but it shows that three Western States had eight years ago 
produced 333,000,000,000 feet of lumber in sixty years 
In actual money value and at a low estimate this means 
$4,196, 128,262 If we had our forests back again we could 
afford to wage two Civil Wars and not be in debt for either 

jut let usgosoftly. These figures by no means cover all 
the wealth we once had in our forests in these three States 
A great many authorities say that fires ar 


lestroved as much pine lumber as there was 


d other causes 





ever marketed 
Mr. George Hotchkiss, one of the most careful statisticians 


in these matters, thinks that hardly so much timber as this 





was actually destroyed, but amount would be ‘‘at 
one-third or one-half of t actual marketed 
h othe of non-insurable merchandizing does 








half his What mine throws away 

ts ore Wh lines one-half its traffic ? 
takes a great average American citizer 
into either forec: , trospect He lives strictly ir 
to-day. There man, however, who not 

















long ago literally to some sort ¢ in uncer 
standing of the situation as revards the lumber supp! He 
had been livir a strenuous city efortwent ears wher 
he had a nd suffered a stroke of pa here 
fore he took the advice of his phy in ho cour ed hir 
toro back he eand takea rest ‘Back home” was a littl 
town in a Western prairie State His narents had beer 
dead for years, but he found the old house and hobbled 

ough the neestral halls in half-humors examinatior 
of what had once seemed a certain splendor Hi ther 
had beer lumber merchant in the early « ind ha 
built an editice hle for the home « i lead eitizer 


When the Wood was Plenty 


HE man ran his hand in half affection along the dark 








rail of the ol aluster down which he was wont to slide 
in his boyho« tavs It was heavv black walnut **Great 
Seott!”’ said he to himself ‘*That’s worth a lot of money! 
You couldn't get a piece like that to-day anywhere that | 
know of H eyes turned toward the hea oak bear 
of the dining-roon Oak!” he exclaimed “What a 
waste! Why, you can’t get oak like that, in that size and 
clear, anywhere to-day.” He remembered that some 


friend had told him that export merchants now had to go 


to Kentucky, Mississippi, Arkansas, and he knew not 


WEST 








( 














where else, to get the clear oak needed for wl own as 
tight barrels —casks for wine, oil, liquors and the like He 
knew that stave material, such as is locally « f Sila, 

onian stave stuff,’’ required oak, and only the best of oak 
He had heard vaguely that these exporters had cut the 


i Mississippi, 


wood é 


choicest of the oak in Kentucky, Tennessee at 
and that they wv 
wood, every thins 


to be water-tight 


ere using other 
red 
He even recalle« 


now 


, even gum ior t 











in figures had told him that the waste in white oak alone 

a horrible, terrifying waste in the total— would have built 
he Panama Canal! Of course, he had paid no attention 
to these figures. 

His eyes turned next to the doors of the old house — soft 
doors, pine, painted white after th oid tashior He put 
on his glasses, and ran his hand up and dow he long 
smooth grain. ‘“‘Great Scott!” heex« med a t WI 
this wood is clear sheet meta It . be worth a 
hundred dollars a thousand feet you could gett he 
recalled also that in his father’s lumber-vard, where he } 
stacked boards through n an) vearving voutnt hours, 
they sold such wood—clear, sapless, knotless, sweet and 
solt—at twenty-« ight to forty dollars per thousand feet 
eleven hundred miles from the place where it was « 
They never paid much attention in the old days, he re- 
called, if a twenty-foot board got into the sixteen-foot pile 
or even the fourteen-foot pile Common lumber, as he 
remembered, sold at ten or twelve dollars per thousand 


and fencing, good clear fencing, which would be finishing 

to-day, never went to twenty dollars per thousand ever 

after the country began to settleup. The city man rappe 

reminiscently with his knuckles on the door They use 

wood like that to-day for plano sounding -board he said 
and they can’t get it!” 

Now, there are only two things which a city man to-day 
can do with what surplus money he has e it to some 
man in New York, or build a flat building The city man 
in question concluded to do the latter. His real-estate 
agent explained that a seven-room, Mahogal iv hed flat 


would rent for seventy-five dollars per mor 
tect explained that mahogan. 
His contractor explained that stained 
ld, of course, in steam heat 

But what did he expect? Pine 


finishings wot 


to-day is made 
stained. 
"wot 


any Warp a 


of all conscience. 
Wt 


, pine like the old 





dollars per thousand at the lowest Your father’s house 
said the contractor. ‘* Your father’s grandmother! There 

n't any pine.” 

“Where has it gone?" asked the « irritate 
lhe contractor had no time to answer that, a he had to 
firure it out for himself 

In the Path of Devastating Fires 
[' CHANCED that the physician gave t} e para- 

lytic patient instructions to go trout fishin; He did 

so, ignorant at the time that the brook trout goes with 


the other Laurentian products— granite boulders and 


forests He found him 


the lower peninsula of Michigan, in 





self one 





ward in with 
the president of the railroad on which the 
and a lumber dealer of extensive operations in the city of 


and 


compan) 


had traveled, 


Saginaw. They disembarked at the town of Alpena 

drove thirty miles southward across what was once the 
richest pine region that ever lay out-of-doors — one respon- 
sible for several United States Senatorships and a Cabinet 
position or two in its time It was a wilderness still. but 
not one of green. Tall snags of weathered, barkless pine, 
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The next time the doctor advised the Southwest fe 
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loggers to clear up the slashing 
American lumbering operations 


s into which his favorite 
It was an amateur work pure and simple, 
through in spite of graft and polities, al- 
te of the Government rather than under Govern- 
It could never have been opposed 





Incidentally, as showing the value of 
estimated that the Minnesota for- 
that is to say, lumber amount- 


fore stry ope rations, it 1s 


ing to that will he 
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him. He could get some pine, yes, and much fir, pretty 
well up in the high mountains He might get a tract which 
would serve for lumbering operations; the lands 
agent was not quite sure. He was of the opinion thatthe 
big concerns controlled most of the only avenues by which 
the pine could be got out to the markets—just 
old lumbermen in Wisconsin and Minnesota used to ho! 
back the owners of pine farther up the streams than then 
selves, As much of this Washington 
country which was edgewise to the 
concluded that he would not invest 

am going to drop down to ‘Fri 

there is considerable lumbering 
California.” 

In ’Frisco he met a mournful man from Michigan, an old 
lumberman, who admitted that he had just finished the or- 
ganization of three companies with a capitalization of ten 
million dollars. The paralytic declined to buy any stock 
and at last the mournful man told him where he could buy 
some pine land--a little tract, but all for his own. The 
price was fifteen dollars per acre, and the paralytic thought 
a fortune was made for himself and his children. A 
months later he wrote,‘ There is nothing in that story that 
a fellow can’t sell pine land for less than he gave for it 
That man sold me land away back in the mountains. I 
found that some of his beastly companies had bought up 
at every cafion mouth and gulch junction 
in the district; and they would not let me out. I offered 
to sell, and they offered me five acre. That 
made me pretty warm, but they told me they had plenty of 
timber to keep them busy and wouldn't get around to my 
stumpage for a whil I couldn't sell to anybody else, and 
of course if I waited till they left the country there wouldn't 
be enough of my little bunch of pine to pay for steam log- 

What could I do? [| took five dollars an acre I 


am learning cradually 


Yr , 
pine 


as the 





lumber stood or 
sky, the paralytic 
in Washington I 
wrote. “I hear 
Northern 


o,”” he 


going on in 


lew 


the homesteads 


dollars an 


eine 
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He Tells How He Builds a Play and 


Wants it Acted 
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pick it up for them in that—and then wind it round their 
rer in another place Dor. t overrate their meatali 
and don't trust to their remembering everything 
Now let us suppose I have n the play. Then 
comes the hardest part--the re ing it I usually 
rewrite a play five times before I rehearse it; and Heaven 


oniyvy K it 


now s how many times afterward. 
time I rewrite I hunt 
I'll illustrate 

Suppose the seene is an exterior 


we'll sav 


for ‘atmosphere for ‘touches.’ 


a lane in the country, 
are sitting 


There’s a log and the man and woman 
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The paralytic, apparently embittered by his study of 
the American pine question, wrote home and inclosed a 
clipping from the public address of President Roosevelt 
delivered at the American Forestry Congress: ‘‘ You are 
mighty poor Americans if your care for the well-being of 
this country is limited to hoping that that well-being will 
last out your generation. If the present rate of forest 
destruction is allowed to continue, with nothing to offset 
it, a timber famine is inevitable. For my own part, I am 
against the landskinner every time ‘So am I,” read th 
fervent annotation. ‘‘And what am I going to do about 
that timber investment for my children? 

He went next to see a lawyer who was counsel for ex- 
tensive lumbering interests. The attorney smiled at his 
zeal. ‘‘If you want to get any pine lands to-day,”’ said he, 
‘‘you will have to go to the extreme Northwest. There is 
no pine left of any consequence in the Middle West ex- 
cept on the Indian reservations of Minnesota, and the 
lumbermen have that pretty well accounted for.”’ 

‘*But didn’t that belong to the Indians?”’ asked the par- 
alytic innocently. He had not learned all about Western 
lumbering operations in his first visit to Minnesota. 

The lawyer shook his head in disapprobation. ‘‘It was 
a grave mistake on the part of the Government,” said he, 
‘‘ever to put those Chippewas on land so valuable in natural 
The wheels of progress cannot be blocked, sir. 
It was necessary for my clients to get at that pine. Of 
course, the first thing to do was to get in the thin edge of 
the wedge. 


resources. 


There is always some way of breaking upon an 
Indian reservation 

“The thin edge of the wedge in Minnesota was the Rice 
with the We promised them school 
churches, agricultural implements, and almost everything 
else. It is that the Indians never got even a hos 
but what can you do in a case like that? We had to mak 
( f / Pa 


NESS 


treaty Chippewas. 


true als« 


How He onit. Now for the details. Sup- 
pose it’s midday—well and good 


J give a far-away tinkle of a cow- 
bell possibly the screech of 
steam from the 
Then 
to paint ior the eye and the ear 
for the dramatist paints for the 


engine distance 


as it’s country I am trving 


ear, too, remember —I try to imag- 
sounds might come along a country lane—and ! 


bird of 


ine what 
feel’ those sounds. Surelv a would 
Then I ask: What sort \ jay 
And do they twitter at noon —or only morn- 
And then what is the blue jay’s eall ? 
Produce them right—-do not give to 
the bicker of the sparrow the hoarse 
Be careful of the details 
make for pe rfection.’ 


some 


sort 
twitter of a bird? 


a sparrow ? 


,awren, 


ing or evening? 
what the wren's? 


f the crov 


caw ‘ 
make them right and they 


Sardou in His WorKshop 


AARDOU works with a little theatre on his desk ato 
SS) theatre. 

on the stage—li 

time for an exit 

manikin into the flies. He knows by 

just who is on stage, just who is off —and writ¢ 
‘IT cannot do that. Iam seeing everything I write just 

as if the play was performing in front of me. Over in the 

corner stands the heroine — near her the hero 


He sets his scenes, and puts his characters 
When the 
other 


scene 


little wooden men and women 


comes, he moves this, that or the 
a look at the 


$ according ly ° 


in the back- 


ground the mob. She is pleading —he cuts her short--the 
mob sways this way and that. Then in rushes another 
woman--the mob quiets—breaks out again. And I am 


writing, writing, writing at feverish haste. The 
gains in intensity—there’s a shifting here, there, every- 
where of characters turn in the 
turn a new picture. So 

eyes hurt. Not my hand, 
has not tired me But the nq 
rt my eyes. They a they 

t 


1 I cannot write 


scene 
just as a kale idoscope 


gives you a new every 


I lay down my pen— for 1 


picture 










» has h are so 
\ ny eyes are rested. 
‘Rehearsing the play 


I stop a character. in 


very hard work. 


a speech—the 





peec h doesn’t ring true aper,’ I Say, ‘and 
Then I recast the and the mar 
to him. ‘Now you’ and It 
you write this speech as vour answer.’ 
Then I take the two bits of paper a 
the stage and write the new spec ches into the 

In five minutes we are ready to go on witb 


speech 


write Vrites as 


other 


So he 


I dictate it rn to the 
character 
writes. sit down at 
a table on 
manuscript 
the rehearsal 

wrong adjective 
hors’ him. 


there’s a wrong word —a 
‘hate* the man-— she ’ab- 


So we scratch out ‘hate’and substitute ‘abhor 


We stop again 
She doesn't 
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‘Then there's a line that has no music in it--everv line as to what she would d ild be nd in the 







































































should have a certain cadence rhe line is twisted around the question, ‘What's hi onalit lf she 
| q so there's a lilt to it a cer n swit conso- _ di h gir ran [sk ‘ 1 fT \ ) 
i i nants and g’s in it in the first place given it from the Italian or the Spanish ¢ I heS 
vowels and labials. It sounds bette ‘ £ he | 
| rehearsal goes hide her hurt heart i quiet 
| rhe next day we begin at the beginning with the new Splendid work for r ‘repre 
j stuff and some additions l have t n, which have come I . « uu tne 
d to me after the rehearsal Pe ea “a \ \ 
‘fo In a week's time my original manuscri} Imost ur tl erse 
H ' decipnherable t ni been writte over SO Mar times So The t Mi In her ! 
, I ha i clean ¢ prepare t : 
looks like the Rosetta Stone. B ire bettering all the — th he ‘ 
/ time ! th nfinite ] br ther r r ( I t 
stl Oe cl ; ts h the writ} } ; 
} stre every fibre in your beir h regard t I ther ‘ 
ri eve ” th ; . 
( ‘ } } 
{ You'd Scarce Expect One of His Age rt 
“a ee er when | went to the High School in i th th 
San Francis that? ove of det ly e me chiet , . . ‘ 
i piece called The Mad: It v tu 1, bon I \ 
e th ! on the m t Phe Regulator’s Reveng« 
recite, I ‘dressed’ th the first t such hing had I t ( } 
| been attempted in the schov I re rarments Rost rn 
| put wisps of straw in my hair and carried a ec} nd ball Ther ‘ | I | 
around my ankk From that luckless ¢ n l was a 1) I I | 
champion reciter, and for five years at that High School, — theat ere 
although attempting other feats of oratory, The Madmar art { not the least th Yé 
f was always the great and abiding bit in my repertoire ble opinion, the reverse e cast 
Then Professor Marks, who was principal of the Lincol effect ! 
Grammar School that I attended, said I should go on the Du rks harder the stage th the Frencl ! l 
stage Hes J W ood ward, the stage manager of the becau } each? e, mre ‘ r } 
Metropolitan Theatre in San Francisco, and Woodward ho y herself iT 1 suppre ‘ t M 
Said he a vilve I t i cnance I y 4 to appe iT r The Lior tne Lf t ted Ur t ne ' mnie 
of Nubia, a piece in which Mary Wells took the principal _ pre n that she 1 ng for her ‘ I 
role Three lines only were allotted to me, and I didn’t pavingt mu atte to her it 
appear until the fifth act 1 All that Duse dos ed that Bernt 
‘Well, on the night | made my début the entire student doe nspiratior he en man carrie 1 off \ on thenicht 
body of the High School turned out in foree—and there your feet —the Italian man sl 1 she 
were 1400 of ther From the first act they began to call do so! 
Belasco! Belasco!’--although they knew that I wasn’t Duse has the ad a 
© appear until the fifth. When I came on stage the ar — the language she spe ; 
rose at me The show stopped for f five? ites whil VOICE f ‘ ‘ note ul I ] } 
I bowed to the right, to the left ront me istas 1 we oice t she ‘ It And Italiar J 
had done at the High Schoo Ihnen the alle ed me to lanvuage fy the , that Duse sy | hes 
speak my line l remember them we they were the first voice ve music ther nomatter |} he spe } i oO \ 
lines I had ever delivered in a theatre ] looked up stage But, comparing the mer 
and said : ¢ rhay ~ the tress ol the \¢ ather } ar ver | eT if there [ Ire n I ‘ 1 pt I t } i 
then arther a ? the co The H if Ne t cere 1} ive | t t! « ‘ I tr 
let outa mighty cheer at th Then there were calls fror econd a te j ‘ he ‘ 
all over the house The Madman! The Madman!’ the ] 31 t not leave the f } es | 
shouted Five minutes } j ind st th } tir } th ‘ ; } | ‘ | 
continued, The show |} oppe Waitir for the and her a e « t ] ! } } 
audience to subside In the midst of the din the stage leaving the ! 
manager beckoned to me from the fli Duse puts her hands gent ! i! half et | 
‘What do they want?’ he shouted ically —and looks up into his eyes beseect hen sh , ’ ir 
‘I told him of n ec n reciting The Madmar speak eeming] ' f 
“The din had now arisen to the dignity of a riot, and the Bernhardt « } } I round | } | nd 
cries for The Madman were ir tent The stave manager nec thre Il the 7 of her } { , the eff } 


threw up his hands in despair Give "¢ ) 
The Madman,’ he shouted and then « ‘ - ’ t ' 
off stage!’ q : ‘ . , } 


So | held up my hands and the tumul = 
ceased. | T advanced to the footlights, and | Christmas Eve at Notre Dame een t 
while the other characters stood in their | . } 
places | recited The Madman to my fren- By Arthur Stringer 
zied admirers. Then | walked off stage | O odor of incense, pride of purple and gold, , 
What the stage manager said to me ther | Burst of music and praise, and passion of flute and pipe ! th rut | 


t 








was absolutely unprintable But my fir O voices of silver o’er-sweet, and soothing ant phon i] chant! | \ 
appearance on that stage was also my la O Harmony, ancient, ecstatic, a-throb to the echoing roof, ' noi 


¢C » s eves e~ummed on the table ‘ 
He closed his eyes, drummed « ai With tremulous roll of awakened reverberant tubes, and thunder of sound! ] I 





es a = i Wi sanction ant on And illusion of mystical song and outclangor of jubilant bell, + 

and was tall ing o Ri pre mion in Art And glimmer of gold and taper, and throbbing, insistent pipe . 

‘Sounds well— sounds large d sono- If song and emotion and music were all 
rous and mouth-filling, doesn’t it? It Were it only all! 
smacks of the Academy, dos Repression u 

Art.’ And it’s encouraged by a certair For see, dark heart of mine, | a 

of critics whose knowledge of the How the singers have ceased and gone! 

tage is purely theoretical I say that te See, how all of the music is lost and the lights are low, f , 
be “repre ed on the stage is an artific nd how, a ur idle arms, these twin inel juent towers 
o that the actor who a ute Grope up through the old inaccessible Night to His stars! t 
eect, pure and - om apres How in vain we have stormed on the bastions of Sil vitl ! , } : 


; How in vain with our music and s ind emoti assailed the Unk 
ak aa a Gade e aE ay ears How beat with the wings of our worship on Earth’s imprisoni 
ng of a maddened bull - Gee For the pinions of Music have iried, the proud loud tubes | tire 
| finesse that nowadavs passes as a Yet grim and still taciturn stand His immutable stars, 
ing, under the phrase ‘ Repression in Art And, lost in the gloom, to His frontiers old I turt 

Just consider for a second the foolish- } Where glimmer those sentinel fires, 


ness of thestand t l 


nodern act 1] Beyond which, Dark Heart, we two 
; : ‘ 
Some night mus 


1 ol repressior Let + 
Quite naked, and alone! 
jealous. Now | ! 


what would she de I say that the ke 






presencia: steal us forth, 
ippose a play in which the _ principal 





woman character was ma¢ 











vnote 
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Where Glimpses of Cabin and Plantation 
Serve to Increase the Silence and the 


Soft, Mysterious Loneliness 


XIV —THE REPLACERS 


“M HE had been strange, perceptibly strange, had Eliza 
~ La Heu; that was the most which I could make out of 
K it. 1 had angered her in some manner wholly beyond 
my intention or understanding, and not at all at one fixed 


po nt in our talk; her irritation had come out and gone in 


wain In spots all along the colloquy, and it had been a 
displeasure wholly apart from that indignation which had 
This, indeed, l 
inderstood well enough and admired her for, and admired 


tills illant control of it; as for the other, I gave 


ished up in her over the negro question 


ll more her g 
t up 
A sense of guilt —-a very slight one, to be sure —dispersed 
y speculations when I was preparing for dinner, and Aunt 
Carola's postscript, open upon my writing-table, reminded 
ne that I had never asked Miss La Heu about the Bombo 
ibos could kee p! And I descended to dinnera 
ttle late (as too often) to feel instantly in the air that the) 
had been talking about me I doubt if any company in the 
rid, from the Greeks down through Machiavelli to the 

















resent moment, has ever been of a ubtlety adequate to 
ne al f I il bservant person entering a room the fact 
that he ha een the ibject of their conversation Chis 
I | il it 1 \ Y it irom me Not 
nwhen the up-« vy greeted me with 
Wr ( ere i! We were just 
iving it would be you missed those 
‘ it Live Oal rious of the guest 
red 1 hat an nish them ipon 
hia ired ¢ r should see 1 
irk upon the I e Oaks excursion boat, knowi 
eli in my heart that some decidedly differen 
oncerning me had been hastily dropped upon mj 
it the door It poked up it little conceal 3 
1 this question, when the bride aid later to me, with 
men renn 
H iny gentleman can he t daid in love 
) } t le ely ing rl t } rr I lon't see! 
But I haven't helpe ieee lv exclaimec 
Oh! dk ‘dd the bride with unerring perception, 
4 ust show he hasn't been smitten at all! We ll, I'd 
shamed f 1 was a singk yentiemar And while | 
sught forth additional phrases concerning the distracted 
ut heart, she looked at me with large, limpid eyes 
Any bod ould tell you’re not afraid of a rival,’’ was her 
uttir con ent ip hich several of the et-ceteras 
1ughed more than seemed to me appropriate 


I left them all free again to ts what they pleased ; for 


illed for,me to go upon our walk while we 


er till seated at table, ind at table they remained after 
r 1 exe ed my If 
The bruise over John's left eve was fading out t trace 
If piritual battle were de per ’ During the t 
Lich he had p id inder cor uu yn, lam ire to Juno 
‘ r boarding-house in compar vith M Josephir 
Michael, his recent financial triumph at the be ie 
i ed his face with dial elation as he contronted 
t im's ¢ wed but checkmated aunt when to th 
hint ened enom of her ing is toa l legroo!r 
he had retorted with venom as thinly veiled tk he 
\ eeling better that night than for many wee he had 
oKed better the ladies had « med after } 
leparture what a handsome ing man he was, and Juno 
id remarked how fervently she trusted that marriag 
ight cure |} of his deplorable tendencies. But to-da 
s vitality had sagged off beneath the weight of his pri 
cupation; it looked to me as if, by a day or two mor 
ne boy's face tr oht ” yrown } wyard 


Whether by intention, or, as is more likely, by the per- 
ectly natural and spontaneous working of his nature, he 
peedily made it plain to me that our relation, our ac- 


irien¢ 


ily and 
confidential. He did not reveal this by imparting any 


nfidence to me; far from it; it was his silence that 


laintance, had progresse d to a stage more 
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a lll te ~e 


indicated the ease he had 
come to feel in my com- 
pany. Upon our last 
memorable interview he 
had embarked at once 
upon a hasty yet evi- 
dently predetermined 
course of talk, because he 
feared that I might touch 
upon subjects which he 
wished excluded from all 
discussion between us; 
to-day he embarked upon nothing, made no conventional 
effort of any sort, but walked beside me, content with my 
if it should happen that either of us found a 
thought worth expressing aloud, good! and if this should 
not happen, why good also! And so we walked mutely and 
agreeably together for a long while. The thought which 
was growing clear in my mind, and which was decidedly 
worthy of expression, was also unluckily one which his new 
reliance upon my discretion completely forbade my uttering 
in even the most shadowy manner; but it was a conviction 
which Miss Josephjne St. Michael should have been quick 
to force upon him for his good. Quite apart from selfish 
reasons, he had no right to marry a girl whom he had ceased 
The code which held a ‘‘gentleman” to his 


mere society ; 


to care for 
plighted troth in such a case did more injury to the “‘lady’ 
than any “‘jilting’’ could possibly do. Never until now had 
I thought this out so lucidly, and I was determined that 
time and my own tact should assuredly help me find a way 
to say it to him, if he continued in his present course 
Daddy Ben says you can’t be a real Northerner.’ 

Phis was his first observation, and I think that we must 

have walked a mile before he made it 





Because I pounded anegro? Of course, he retains your 
southern ante-bellun mythic al notion of Northerners all 
r to have them marry our sisters. Well, there's 





our boarding-house who says you are a real 


The impish look came curling round his lips, but for a 
moment only, and it was gone 
Chat shook Daddy Ben up a good deal.” 
Having his grandson do it, do you mean?” 


Oh, he’s used to his grandson! Grandsons in that 


ice might just as well be dogs for all they know or care 
ibout their progenitors. Yet Daddy Ben spent his savings 
on educating Charles Cotesworth and two more—but not 
one of them will pive the old man a house to-day. If ever 
I have a home John stopped himself, and our 
lence was no longer easy; our unspoken thoughts looked 
Yet no one, 
inless directly invited by him, had the right to say to him 
what I was thinking, except some near relative. Therefore 
to relieve this silence which had ceased to be agreeable, I 
talked about Daddy 


out of our eyes so that they could not meet. 





Jen and his grandsons, and negro 
voting, and the huge lie of ‘‘equality”’ which our lips daily 
vociferate and our lives daily disprove. This took us com- 
fortably away from weddings and cakes into the subject 
of lynching, n 


hin 





violent condemnation of which surprised 
1; for our discussion had led us over a wide field, and one 
fertile in well-known disputes of the evergreen sort, con- 
ducted by the North mostly with more theory than experi- 
ence, and by the South mostly with more heat than light; 
whereas, between John and me, I may say 

ability 





was surpassed only by 





our rence “a ch allowed for the 
other's standpoint, and both met in many 

ew he would have voted against the last 
national Democratic ticket but for the 


Re put lic 


ipholding of negro equality, while 
I assured him that such stupid and criminal 
upholding was on the wane I think that 
we were at one, save for the faét that I 
wa after all ‘ Ni rtherner and that 
a blemish which nobody in Kings Port 
can quite pre t over John, the re fore Was 


unprepared for mv wholesale denunciation 





My dear man, it’s my clear view of th 
white! The negro is less than nothing to me 


It’s the white, the American citizen, the 
‘hope of humanity,’ as he enjoys being 


called, who, after our English-speaking race 


has abolished public executions, degene rates 


Author of The Virginian 


back to the Stone Ape It’s upon him that lynching 
works the true injury 

They're nothing but animals,’’ he muttered 

Would you treat an animal in that way?”’ I inquired 

He persisted. ‘ You'd do it yourself if you had to suffer 
from them.” 

Very probably. Is that an answer? What I'd never 
do would be to make a show, an entertainment, a circus 
out of it, run excursion trains to see it —come, should you 
like your sister to buy tickets for a lynching?” 

This brought him up rather short. ‘1 should never take 
part myself,’’ he presently stated, ‘‘unless it were imme- 
diate personal vengeance.” 

‘Few brothers or husbands would blame you! I 
returned, It would be hard to wait for the law. But let 
no community which treats it as a public spectacle presume 
to call itself civilized.” 

He gave a perplexed smile, shaking his head over it 

Sometimes I think civilization costs 5 

“Civilization costs all you've got!” I cried 

*“More than J're got!” he declared. I'm mortal tired 
of civilization.” 

““Ah, yes! What male creature is not? And neither of 
us will live quite long enough to see the smash-up of ou 
own.” 

He was lively at this. ‘‘What date have you fixed 

“Why fix dates? Is it not diversion enough to watch 
and step handsomely through one’s own part, with alway 
a good sleeve to laugh in?” 

Pensiveness returned upon him. I shall be able to step 
through my own part, I think.’”” He paused, and I wa 
wondering secré tly: Does that include the wedding 
when he continued What's there to laugh at?” 

Why, our imperishable selves 
by universal suffrage 


' 


For instance we SWe 
Well, sows’ ears are an invaluabk 
thing in their place, on the head of the animal; but send 
them to make your laws, and what happens? Bribery 
Vy 


naturally. The purse buys the sow's ear. Wc swear 


That little phrase ‘In God We Trust’ is about as true as th 
silver dollar it's stamped on 


by Christianity, but dishonesty is our present reli 


worth some thirty-nine cent 


We get awfully serious about whether or no good can come 
of evil, when every sky scraping thief of finance is he iping 
hospitals with one hand while the other's in our pocket 
and good and « ] 1 
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such Siamese twins that if separated the ould bot ‘ 
We make phrases about peace, pity and brotherhood, while behind the 
every nation stands prepared i hipwrect ind I the i ner ! 
inking plank to which two are ¢ nging ind the stronge ee Ww they hac 
pushes the weaker into the flood ind thust ts sale Wi 
t old ippie of wisdon t hh Ac t r Vall ed é 
a thus lost their innocence " i gentle nurser rT 
ompared with the new apple of competition, which, as soor t } 
as chewed, instantly trans } he t eco } ’ 
brain Bu VOrr\ hen nothir tir Haven't n } t br 
ou and I, for instance, lamented the present rottenne f ale ‘ 
mart societ Why, when a King by the: ‘ Geor \\ ‘ 
sat on the throne of England ‘ i er ! ‘ 
just as dissolute Phen a decent Queen ca and soc ‘ I t 
behaved itself; and now, here we ‘ ! ! I 
Georges, onl with the e changed! i here nothu rue 
final So, when things : ( con t ut her reme ( t 
ber that and bear them, and when the re ou do like oe I ! 
them, remember it and make the most of 
them —and keep a good sleeve handy! 
Have you got any creed at : he 
demanded, laughing 
Certainly; but I don’t live u 
That's not expected Ma PY Vnhat 
It's in Latin 
Well, Lean probably bear it. Aunt I 
had a classical tutor for me 
] aways relish a chance to recite 1 fave - 
ite poet, and | began according! 
Leetus in praesens animus quod 
Oderit ire et 
f \ 
| know that one he exclaimet ‘ j 
rupting me The tutor made 1 pu t \ 
nto English verse. I had the severe f 
ot a time | ran away from it A to a 
deer-t t And he WT ir? cited 
Who hails each present hour h ze 
Hates fretting what iy | e re 
Make bitter sweet wit! est 
Naught is in eve portion bl 
1 p ented t n sp 
annoyance be,ag deprived | 
hance to declaim Latin poet hic ! 
exercise that I approve and enj\ f 
course eo on with it. after he hac 
vened h his tr itior uld | ‘ 








nar r the ‘ \y 
| ed » ftror the rid } ‘ er 
( Y an ter ind set . 
over th } th water tl ‘ ae : 
t een the iow } ( wid } ‘ . 
t Ne Br it t ren ) a 
I did n vhen 1 
2 
tH | You're ¢ 
I lor uc I re 
ppearance { rd | 
th he Ne Bridge hich 
place some fifteen years a u } 
for torty ears had borne the ’ 
Spanning the broad river upon el 
piles, tf vooden caust ‘ ‘ t the face of tt itn } ech 
water. joining the tow } mye i aa 
of pines ind ] ve oa ind ie ‘ ‘ mpst of 4 it. P 
n and plantation serve t ner } ' Tas } 
oft mvsterious loneline Ir } the 1 fror ‘ } 
bridge goes straight, and among the purple wuene + een Ocakie 


gently dissolves awa We watched a sl deep-lader The « 











boat sliding down toward the d icro hwer | I i I 
our and drew near the farther end of t t igre The ously produced 
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Poor Richard Junior's Philosophy 


it you can’t make him 





€ It is hoped Santa Claus will leave no tainted Christmas 
el 
€ Most men and women who attempt the blasé achieve 
, as 
© In life ir the wa f eem to be anything up 
» SLOO.O0O0 a vear 
lhe grafter’s progress 1, He got ashow: 2, He showed 
prog £ 


ff; 3, He was shown up 


€ Our colenies want more self-government 


sympathy. So do we 


They have 


yur profound 


© A fool is born every minute, but sometimes it seems the 
more than one a day. 


leath-rate is not 


€ It is a fortunate babe that is too young to understand 
the bright sayings of the precocious father 
€ Articles on the blessings of the new peace are already 


being crowded out by discussions of the next great war 


© We could forgive some people for being so proud of living 
within their means if they could learn to live without their 





‘ rnrie ° 
@ Regarding rate k lation it may be said that, although 
President Roosevelt pa his fare, members of Congress 
li irry heir passe 
€ It renerally safe to steer a course far enough out to 
void the perils of friendship and far enough in to escape 
the kindness of enemies 
€ The inconsistent man who says he never worries, puts 
a t anopy and then hesa vake bothering about the 
€ lf the estimates keep on increasing it might be just a 





\ e plumbers fix that Panama Canal and take a 
mortvave on the Western Hemisphere. 


Life-Insurance Remedies 


M ANY people insist that the fundamental trouble with 
a the big life-insurance con panies is their size; : 





ize; thata 








hould be set to the amount of business any one 

pat may cart t the three leviathans which 

t ulready exceed limitations should be 

forced to stop writing new business and to liquidate until 
hey shrink to proper proportion 

vy is all wrong, and suggest the better plan 





r the big three, which would result in one 


mipany having two million policy-holde rs, a billion 


, 
and a quarter dollars of assets and five billions of insur- 
ance in fores Let the combination include as many 
other companies as are willing and fit to go in. The 
bigger the better. 
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Having a colossus of this sort to deal with, the necessity 
of thoroughgoing Federal supervision would be so obvious 
that it would surely receive proper attention. Once people 
were assured that the company was adequately governed 
they would come in voluntarily for their policies, just as 
they now go to savings-banks, and life insurance would no 
longer be burdened with the enormous expense involved 
in the rush to get new business at any price. 

Mere size is not the bogyman that it used to be. Little 
life-insurance companies have been as full of graft as the 
biggest, and their very insignificance has afforded them a 
security in the practice of it which finally broke down in 
the case of the big three. The worst graft in the Equita- 
ble was started when it was a comparatively small concern. 
If the railroad consolidations had not grown so big prob- 
ably we would not have this movement for a better regu- 
lation of freight rates. The bigger, more conspicuous, 
more powerful a thing is the better the chance that it will 
be made to conform to a just public policy. If the people 
collectively are not larger and stronger than any possible 
combination they may as well throw up their hands. 


The Treasury and Wall Street 


EARLY every year, after harvest, when the West is 
1 using its surplus for crop-moving and so drawing down 
its balances in the East, there is a period of tight money. 
The call rate rises in Wall Street to 10 or 20 per cent. Per- 
sons who are borrowing money to carry stocks naturally 
importune the Treasury Department at Washington to 
release some of its funds to the Street by depositing them in 
the banks there. Often the Treasury does so, and is then 
indignantly accused of coming to the rescue of stock gam- 
blers. It is an amusing instance of the degree of crooked 
economic thinking of which some great minds are capable 
that certain organs of publie opinion, which insist that the 
Treasury must not aid speculation when the money pinch 
comes, are quite inclined to the notion that an elastic system 
of currency would be a good thing —that is, that we ought 
to provide machinery for doing automatically exactly the 
thing which the Treasury Department is criticised for 
doing on itsownresponsibility. Afixed volume of currency 
sets a limit to the expansion of credit. An elastic currency 
system means that when the belt begins to pinch it can be 
let out so many notches. The pinch always comes first 
in Wall Street. The stock market would inevitably get 
about four out of five extension notches. We are not ar- 
guing whether this is good or ill; but merely pointing out 
that the Treasury deposits in times of stringency are a form 
of currency expansion, and that whoever objects to them 
should object all the harder to an elastic currency system 


The Dividends of War 


VHE Czars and Kings of earth rise to their feet in 
publie only to shout out that they are enamoured 
of peace, that they hate war, and want soldiers and ships 
simply to frighten the wicked other fellow into behaving 
himself. But in all the writings of those living in or near 
European capitals you find nothing but praise for war 
for the glory, for its splendid schoolings in patriotism and 
self-sacrifice and all the virtues 
What the governmental writers say unofficially is what 
the whole body of rulers really think. War for them means 
excitement without the least danger--for, in modern war- 
fare, it Is not only the pleasure but the absolute duty of the 
officers to keep tosafety, as muchas they can, and the higher 
the rank the greater necessity and opportunity for safety 
For them war means promotions, popularity, halos of hero- 
And peace It means nothing for 
them to do but wonder how long the people will let them 


ay at the trough. 


ism—and no danver. 


Ignoble peace! 


Something Anti-Socialistic 


JUSINESS in the main does not like socialism, and there 


) is no doubt that it is somewhat uneasy over the many 





leadings inthat direction — suchasthesuccess of the munic- 
ipal ownership ticket in Chicago last spring, the big vote 
for Hearst in New York this fall, the insistently growing 
demand for governmental control of various things that 

‘ the whole body of the people, like railroad 
rates and life insurance 


especially among urban phenomena, many 





In fact, it is easy to point out, 
indications that 
policies which are at least theoretically socialistic are find- 

y wider aceeptance. 

On the other hand, there is the corncrop. The Govern- 
ment reports it as 2,700,000,000 bushels. On the basis of 
current Chicago prices it is worth a billion and a quarter 
dollars, and to the unprejudiced observer it looks like a vast 
bulwark, a really Himalayan boundary, set over against 
the socialistic advance. It was produced mainly by cap- 
italists and employers. Many continental radicals put 
free access to the land as the first aim. The several million 
entlemen who raised the corn and other cereals are willing 
0 grant access to the land to any husky person who can do 
a thirteen-hour-day’s work at eighteen dollars a month 
and found. Otherwise they have shotguns and dogs 








vv 
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To the man who lives in a great city and looks at the 
things around him it must often appear that the ideals 
expressed in the Constitution have utterly lost their force ; 
that the population is divided into classes whose interests 
are sharply antagonistic. But if he will go into the coun- 
try —particularly into the great grain-raising country of 
the Middle West—he will find Democracy pretty tri- 
umphant still, sitting on a load of corn and innocent of 
any idea that John, the banker, is a plutocrat, or Hank and 
Tom, the hired men, proletarians who ought to hate him 
Farmer, banker and hired man go to the same wedding and 
the same funeral. 


A Question of Environment 


ETEOROLOGY has not made much advance toward 

telling us what the weather is going to be day after 
to-morrow. But it is doing an important work in showing 
us that there is nothing in the notions about wet nerves 
and dry, thick breast-bones and thin, hedgehogs that see 
their shadows and those that don’t. The first step toward 
learning the truth is a step backward to get clear of all 
the merely alleged truth we have got by tradition. 

Also, the meteorologists have exploded some ancient 
delusions about climate. The English, going out of their 
perpetual fog-bank to France, hailed it as a ‘‘sunny land” 
the French, fleeing from their seven months of steady 
cloudiness, and rain five days out of the seven, to Italy 
called it ‘‘sunny”’ Italy, and also warm. We know now 
the truth—that Italy is warm and sunny, except in mid- 
summer, only to peoples from shivery and eternally over 
cast countries. 

America has the best climate of any part of the earth 
When we develop poets to back up the meteorologists the 
whole world will ring with it. 





Chicago Attains Perfection 


RETTY ne arly all over the United States the law 

delays are a source of endless complaint. This applies 
particularly to criminal cases. The lawyers take a week it 
explaining what they are going to prove. A day is con 
sumed in passionate debate as to whether a witness shall 
answer a certain question. A second day is lost in veh« 
ment discussion of what counsel for the prosecution said 
counsel for the defense said would be inferred if witness 
did answer. The morning of the third day the objection 
is overruled, and witness answers that he doesn’t know 
Whereupon the lawyers clamorously fall to over the propo- 
sition that the answer be stricken from the record. That 
wrangle lasts till dark. 

This not only gives justice a halt and paralytic effect 
which encourages crime, but in many localities it makes 
the pains and penalties of sitting on a jury almost as great 
as those provided by statute for the crime that is to be 
tried 

Now Chicago, which fairly shares with necessity the 
honors of being the mother of invention, has discovered 
the evolutionary perfection of this system. One Gilhooley 
was arraigned on a charge growing out of labor troubles. 
Mr. Gilhooley and counsel were not exactly perspiring with 
anxiety for a speedy verdict. The venire-men were perspir- 
ing with anxiety to escape service on a jury that would 
probably be kept sitting for months. The state of mind on 
the part of counsel and the state of mind on the part of the 
venire-men found a junction point in the educational tests 
which were propounde d to each prospective Juror More 
than one thousand venire-men ignominiously failed to de- 
fine such words as *‘culpable,”’ “circumstantial, 
utory”’--and hastened from the courtroom with damaged 
reputations for erudition, but with vastly art 

It was estimated that a jury might be secured sometime 
in the following century. 

Here is a system in its final flower--the idiotic scheme of 
procrastination perfected to a state where a trial is simp, 
impossible. There is no reason known to our methods of 
udicial procedure why this invention should not come into 


contrib- 








ightened h 








general use. 


Live to Die, or Live to Live? 


N EUROPE, so overshadowed at present, has arisen a 
and all the people good at ep 
grams are racking their brains to produce something new 
on the subject — with very moderate success thus far. One 
man recalls Dumas’ saying, that ‘‘to die bravely one 
should think of death at least once every day.”” Another 
retorts that that is a bitter recipe for living bravely and 
well. All seem to agree that it is a good thing to think 
about death. 

gut is it? Is not the thought morbid, paralyzing? Is 
not life rather the wiser thought? Is it, indeed, the best 
plan to live as if each moment were to be one’s last? Is it 
not better to live as if one expected to go on living for years, 
would be compelled to reap here and now, as well as here- 
after, the harvest of consequences from every act? 

Live to die, or live to live? In which way will a man live 
best and die most peacefully? 


discussion about death; 
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RUSSIA AND HER RULERS 


IT ig ig said M. Lessar to me 
“*Witte wants to be everything Witt 
was then Minister of Finance, but ther 

was no de partment of the 

i 


one aa 


state in which he did 


not make himself felt. Old-fashioned Russian 
diplomatists chafed bitterly against his inter 
meddling He will never be satisfied,” they 
complained, “until he is a Chancellor of the 
Empire.’ And not even then,’ said some 

Nothing will satisfy him until he is President of the 
Russian Republic.”” ‘Dictator rather,”’ said others 


‘Witte is man to sent 
citizen of a commonwealth. He must be all or nothing 

And Witte, Count Witte, First Prime Minister of the 
, Monarchy or L Autocrac became 
everything in Russia. His sovereign placed the ¢ 


of his prerogatives in his hands 


not a co! to be merely the first 


Constitutional mited 


xercise 


Thou hast it now, , Cawdor, Glamis, all 
As the weird woman promis’d, and I fear 
Thou playedst most foully for it 








foully’ is too harsh a 


which Sergius Witte m: 


ide nis Wa 





master to that of the Master of an Empire which 
hemispher¢ 

If ‘‘uneasy lies the head that wears the « n’’ not less 
uneasy is the head of C tte. Take, for instance, tl 
















following vivid pen-picture of the Minister-P1 lent at 
ork, by his friend : 1c) nilon, the 
n t brilliant and indefatigable of : s oF tne 


Old World, writing in the 
‘‘When I was v 

terday the Minis 

venth speech at the C: 

lasted three hours and a half, and his physician was waiting 

in an adjoining room to see his patient, who cannot cal 

hour his own. By the time the Council terminated it 

long past midnight, and the doctor had given advice to |} 

patient and gone his way. Count Witte 

; and telegrams we 


matters to dispose of. 





ter-President w 





" " ; : 
ele ibinet Counci 





on whose spacious 
table state document 
urgent 1 
he was free to retire he suffered from a severe n 
headache, such as he had experienced last year, and w 
inable to close his eyes during the entire nigh 

of lying awake in bed, however, he set himself 
all the demands and reports contained in the hill 
dispatches, working alone through the silent watches of 
the night; and the gray, cheerless dawn of an autumnal, 
almost wintry day found him still seated at his le witha 
red pencil in his hand writing decisions, instr 
patches and reports. The few morning callers whom he 
received found him pale and fatigued, but full of energy, 
and offering powerful resistance to doubts and misgivings 
which would overwhelm most under present 
tions.” 


re p j 


had still some 








to deal with 


ckKs of 





ions, dis- 





men 


condl- 


In Darkest Russia 


S' 'CH a death-grapple in the darkness with the anarchic 
h of an dissolution 


ling of 


forces empire in recalls a similar 


rest rreater man on a smaller stage, wt 


or tl 





as 


1e great Prote e tamous cry of distre I car 











ay in the presence of God, in comparison with whom we 
are but poor creeping ants upon the earth, I would have 
been glad to have lived under my woodside, to have kept a 
flock of sheep, rather than undertaken such a government 
as this.’’ But the English Hydra, t ng heaven high with 
ts thousand heads, that Carlyle pictured so graphically 
was but a puny creature compared h the dragons of the 
primal slime which roar and gnash their bloody jaws 
around the Russian Premier ies 

Since the French Revolution, the great French Revolu- 
tion, at the end of the eighteenth century, there has been 
no such conv the «¢ th as that 

lich h e to-da Carlyle’s 
lurid prose epi n which the ancient 
régime perisl , 

tuation in which Count Witte fou 


i +} ' 


t 


acc he post of Minister-Preside 
Cabinet. His 


office 





was in the heart f the crater of a vast 
oleano, which seemed on the eve of a lent eruption. 
The air was dense with phur, the sky d vith smoke 
clouds d n the very foundation heaved and 





groaned 


For lo! 


the giant Frenzy 

Uprooting Empires with his whirlwind arm 
Mocketh high Heaven: burst hide 
Where the old hag, unconquerable, y 
Creation's eyeless drudge, Black Ruin, sit 
Nursing the impatient Earthquake 





ous from the cel 





foregoing obsery 


I sincerely hope that the 
appear to the reader when they are printed 


tions may 
America 








“we By W. TT. STEAD 
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A Powerless: 


t iygerated ri 1 ntacke \\ | t 
tne reacn the r t ‘ t i 
Nu i r nl z 
to deacribe th , .\ | 
Petersburg, three da ( \ I 
things seemed to be at the blackest. The great railwa 
st had pi lyzed tl lite of the na Fror he 
Caspian » the Baltic ta heel ce 11 ! 
thc al ‘ | | oft r y 4 ’ ‘ ‘ ’ 
rivers and canals, are the great arte of R in tr ND the ¢ ert 
St. Peterst rW like a cit na it { ‘ I | A rnr nt! ‘ 
of all kind d had risen th ! I in er 
preparing t cade a cit | hutters were up in! 
: & n The ba ( closing dow one alt Va 
i ther nder tne rder of the errorist All the factor ta 
vere shut down on penalty of being burned if they resisted = Pr 
the orders of the Strike Committee At night the street i 
re in dense a ( ihe electric light was the rst to ! \ 
go, then the is fe ved In tu i the cat carry no tou] 
lam] Imayine a city of overan n inhabitants sud It 
denly reduced to a state of Cimmerian darkne with all Oct 
workmen idle, and the majority of the population in _ thre 
more or le illen revolt against the Government! Ru 
Here and there were centres of violent feverish activity unde 
At the University, in the Technical Institutes and other ofa 
meeting-places you could hear the throb of the heart of the _ fror 
Revolution. Excited speakers declaimed, and eager audi logne 
ences applauded the rhetoric that thrilled hum 
the Palais Royal in the lutior When are we 
going t riminal idiot ofa ¢ to Hell! I} 
one or ther, not to he ne. recor er PVE 
the erec , tir Qt Isa “i y fry } 
peedy dispatch of the author he Ja I iSSa 
theirinfernalhome. Inanother meeting an artillery ottice 
amid the frantic cheers of his hearers, } es | t 
that of his brothers of the artillery that tl | neve ' 
inder any provocation, fire upon the | 
Free Lessons in Bomb-Malking 
os »,as in Par re well to the fror A la 
student with much pr propour t tt 
that there nothing so eft ! And tl 
ha no se ] i the enthu appre il her j 
she proceeds to give the pre , f he mar ( 
of high expl ( Nothing ¢ I é 
‘ xplair 1 t nted eT ihe dea ( ex 
Sl $ can be manula red ul t ul 
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the formula five t] Ie { h« 
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é ‘ n which th } t rir tt ‘ 
mies of the people to d W 
So hour after } V y 7 fa 
classes ¢ nt tow f carriage ! t I 
waiting till the meeting is over. Rich and r ngle 
gether, women of the town, students, workmen and soldier 
crowd and jostle each other, all int« it ththedrench — hort 
of revolutionary eloquer Not eman 
They will reassemble to-morrow and again the day after r 
and endless day ard 1D rat t pa 
side, Social Reve ‘ ! " ns the plair 
printed direction t ner A al ‘ d 
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What had happened, I heard subsequently, was simp]; 
that, when the Czar asked him to take the reins, the Count 
n plain, blunt language, set forth the conditions on which 
alone he would consent to accept office. It was absolutely 
necessary, he told the Czar, that the existing ministerial 
anarchy must be ended. There must be a cabinet of min- 

ters who would correlate the various departments of 
ernment and impart unity to the administration of the 
empire rhis Cabinet must have a President, or Prime 
Minister, who would select his colleagues subject, of 


urse, to Imperial approval—and who would be answer- 
for their policy before the Emperor—he does not 


relish much the idea of responsibility before the Douma. 
It is not at all necessary,”’ he told the Czar, ‘‘that you 
hould select Count Witte for that post. But some one you 
must select, and the man whom you select must be one 
whose program your Majesty must be able with a whole 


' 
% 


heart ipprove and support.’’ In answer to the Czar’s 


question as to what program Count Witte would put for- 
ward if the choice fell on him, the Count replied by setting 
forth the program which was subsequently embodied in 
the manifesto of October 30. 

The old unlimited Autocracy, which was past praying 
for, must be accorded an immediate burial. Constitu- 
tionalism in deed, if not in express terms, must be accepted 
as inevitable. The Douma of the Empire must be given 
legislative powers. Its basis must be broadened and the 
Council of the Empire must be reconstituted. There must 
be conceded the indispensable liberties: Liberty of person, 
liberty of speech, liberty of association, liberty of conscience 
and liberty of the press. If the Czar was prepared to accept 
this program as his own, and he thought Count Witte was 
the man to carry it out, thén Count Witte was entirely at 
his Majesty's disposition. If on the other hand his Impe- 
rial Majesty hesitated at accepting so thoroughgoing a 
program, then Count Witte could not undertake the 


re sponsibil tv of office 
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Such, I gathered from various sources, Was the sum and 
substance of the conversation between Sovereign and 
Subject at Peterhof the day before I intruded into the den 
of the Subject that gray, cold Monday morning. The Sov- 
ereign, it was evident, had not returned a decisive answer. 
And as I listened to the growling talk of the Subject, which 
at times sank to a hoarse whisper, I felt sorry for the Sover- 
eign. It was not exactly a case of Beauty and the Beast, 
but something like it. The two men were almost the ex- 
tremes of contrasted types—the one all sympathy and 
charm, full of grace of manner, delicate in tact and almost 
caressing in the intimacy of his speech; the other anti- 
pathetic and rude, a hulking, sulking, suspicious, distrust- 
ful creature, ill at ease himself, who made you also feel ill at 
ease. Yet you could not help feeling sympathetic even 
with Count Witte, despite all his faults. For it was enough 
to disconcert any one to have to wait day after day, hour 
after hour in this atmosphere electric with revolution while 
the Czar was making up his mind to the inevitable. Delay 
was perilous, but the Czar would not reply. He had had 
long months in which to come to a decision. Six weeks 
before he had assured me with the utmost frankness that he 
had resolved to pursue the line now chalked out for him by 
Count Witte. When I begged him to declare it there and 
then, he shrank back because it would be ‘‘too precipitate.” 
And now, when the evils then foreseen were fast thickening 
around his throne, he hesitated —hesitated still! It was 
enough to provoke a saint —and Count Witte is no saint, but 
rather what one who knew him well described as the type 
of ‘‘the great immoral Russian,” who had forged his way 
up by sheer, ruthless and not altogether scrupulous will. 

It was on Monday morning, October 23, that I saw him 
restless and impatient at his Sovereign’s indecision. It 
was not till midnight on the following Monday that the 
manifesto appeared which proclaimed the triumph of the 
resolute Minister over the hesitation of his Sovereign 
Seven precious days had been lost and a situation which 
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had been perilous in the extreme on the twenty-third had 
become almost desperate. Nevertheless, Count Witt: 
girded up his loins and at once began to grapple with the 
dangers which confronted him. As he had foreseen, the 
manifesto itself effected an immediate slackening of the 
revolutionary tension. The railway strike came to an end 
Business was resumed. The streets were relit and every- 
where throughout the Empire there was rejoicing. But 
the long delay had to be heavily paid for. Concession 
which, if they had been made six weeks earlier, would have 
had the charm of an act of grace, were now hailed as proof 
of weakness. 

The Revolution had only to ask and to have. Demos 
racy, inebriated by the completeness of its own triumpl 
clapped its hands in glee and then prepared to ask for 
more. It celebrated its victory with natural insolencs 
Processions carrying the red banner of Social Revoit 
marched through the streets flaunting the emblems of 
anarchy before the scandalized eyes of the former custo- 
dians of order. Revolutionary songs were chanted, the 
sacred ikons were flouted, in some places the Emperor's 
portrait was insulted. Everywhere in the south and west 
within the pale where the Jews abound, the Jew was in ey 
dence and in triumph. It was his day. His brains had 
largely planned the revolutionary movement, and his rac+ 
was to reap the most abundant harvest from the downfall of 
Autocracy. But in all this he reckoned without his host 

The revolutionary movement in Russia, like all oth 
movements of the kind, can only triumph by inflicting 
defeat upon those who, until the moment of victory, hav: 
been in possession of power. When the Revolution is sud- 
denly achieved by the capture of the central Government 
it is as if the citadel had surrendered while the outlying 
forts were still occupied in force by the garrison. Under 
these circumstances, the dismantling of the forts and the 
disarming of their garrisons are tasks which should precede 
any celebration of the capture of thecitadel at least withir 








He knew God's wonders now let him rest 
With his toil-worn hands on his fearless 
breast 
The fish come into the silver bays 
And the red sun goes to the west, 


But never again, with the wind and the tide, 

Will he swing out from the harbor side; 
Never again will he see the boats, 

And the flakes where the fish are dried 


He knew God's wonder the fog and the 
wind 

And the clear, clear sun with the smoke 
behind, 


And the loud-mouthed billows that chase 
the fleets, 
And the little winds that are kind 


In grief and hunger he tacked and veered. 
Famine and greed were the things he feared 

But now he craves nor food or drink 
Since the last black cape 1s cieare By 
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"HE KNEW — THE FOG AND 








THEWIND. 





ORAWN BY GLOP@E M, MARS 






The gulls swerve over the laughing bay 
Where he and his skiff sailed yesterday ; 

Anddown where his lobster-traps are piled 
The green tide has its way. 


When the wind blows south and the ice 
drifts in 
And the ‘tickle’ ismad withthecrashing din, 
Right well he’ll know, tho’ his hands are 
crossed, 
How the spray flies white and thin. 


W hen the sea-smoke hides the floor of the sea 
And the blind tides moan and the white birds 
flee, 
He’ll feel some twinge of the mad wind’s 
pain 
And the lost ship’s misery. 
The purple cliffs and the flocking gulls, 
The filling sails and the leaning hulls 
Will paint his dreams and mist of tears 
Will come with the wind that lulls 
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Revolution seemed to tl of all 
things. Witte was by marriage related to 
the children of Israel The En peror had 
been captured by the Jews. Orthodox) 

thought the officials, was in dar r—the 
poils of office would soon pa to the I 


hated opponents 

When such sentiments filled t 
the custodians of power in 
parl sufficed let loose tl 








charged mine of anti-Jewish 
the Jews. In fifty towns ar 
Jews were attacked, at fir it may be, 
as one mob attacks another, but very soon 


what began as a street row developed into a 
avage and predatory attack on the Jews 
rhey resisted the onslaught, and massac 


ind outrage became the order of the da 

I'hus Sergius the First had no sooner pro- 
claimed liberty of conscience and liberty of 
person in St. Petersburg than the streets of 





Russian cities ran red with the 
murdered Jews and slaughtered 
There were fifty per cent. more 


of 
blood of 


hristians, 


scores 


Christians killed in Odessa than Jews t 
as the first sullen, savage response of reac 
tion to the triumph of the Re volat ion 


The Voice from Poland 


As if this were not sufficient, Count Witte 
yund himself confronted by a revolutionary 
1ovement in Poland, which threatened 

Russia with two of the greatest perils to 
hich an empire can be exposed War 





had for long been the headquarters of ‘* the 
War Department,” the Terrorist branch of 
the revolutior yY movement The a 
ion in favor of Polish autonor had beer 


olemnly 


approved by 
gress at cow. The ¢ 
had most of 


Which Polish patriots had pressed in 


the 


conceded 


for a long series of years, and the oppressed 
nationality rejoiced in the restoration of 
long-lost freedom in school and in church 
If the Poles had been united they might 
have attained almost all they desired, short 
of the dismemberment of R 

inion has ever been the ba 


rhe Jews, the Social Den 
tionalists, alth asion 





the 


themselves ol: 


rainst 

















Witte took oftice, seemed to |} 
relapsing nto anarchy An 
beheves that, when once ar 
Polan the Greer an tr $ 
country as the Russians occupied Hunga 
lo avert ger, t estore order 
Count Witte suspended the Constitution in 
i at a and place 1 1 he cou! I ur ce ri ir- 
lla 
This step may have bee necessar put 
its consequences were most unfortunat: 
tte’s idea on taking office w: ) 
a Liberal Cabinet, surrounding 
th ministers wh name ere a 
for the genuineness of the new 
departure At first he seemed as if he were 
ike ly to be sucee ul. Prine Eugene 





the brot Rector of 


her of the 
whose death was mad 


koi, 


lroube t 


Moscow University 





the occasion for a great popular demonstra 
tion against the Government, accepted the 


Ministry of Edue ation, a post which Count 
Witte had intended for the deceased Rector 

M. Shipoff , the ablest and most reasonable 
of the early Zemstvoists, accepted office 

So 1 his brother, a yvounger man, who 
accompanied Count Witte to Portsmouth 

Prince Alexis Obolensky, a thorough Lib- 
eral, succeeded M. Po bied onesteff as Pro- 
curator of the Holy Synod A leading 
Moscow notable also consented to enter his 
Cabinet. 

Suddenly th fair of better 
things was dashe d to the ground. Vith one 
consent all the Liberals who had provision- 
ally accepted office retired from th >» Cabinet, 

ith the exception of the new Procurator 
of the Holy Synod. The grounds 
for this secession have never been precise ly 
explained, but it is currently reported that 
they retired chiefly because Count Witte 
considered that the restoration of order 
must 


dic 


is promise 


precise 


General 


take precedence of reforn 
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A Distrusted Witte 


In accounting for thi 
eplorable result of the 
secure a homogeneous 
R ia, it is necessar 
the exceeding gre 2 an 
trust with which Cour 
by everybody That 
able 
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oO tance, he rugged his should 
But in these er da | 
mping may ha been done 
‘ but not to |} Witte letriment 
Putting these thir togeth 
‘ ood that ¢ int Witte not b 
eans a magnetic man Almost the « 
people in the world whom |} ms to ha 
charmed were the interviews f th 
(American paper Between the ¢ al 
M. Wit r ars past there i j 
t. The strong, rese e Mini 
s Sovereign ve much th h 
treats the toad, and the t atte D 
it tor me time lost patience at la t 
M. tte fell. But he ‘did not fall ‘ 
He poured his woes into every sympathe 
ear. Toone friend of min descanted fe 
five hours on end concernit scandal 
way in which he had been treated, and 
was impossible that some ect of the 
lamentations and denunciatior hould n 
reach the ea of the Sovereign Be thi 
it may, the Emperor has let bygones be I 
one Witte v the indispensable mar 
and, therefore, [ has gi n Witte a fre 
hand 
Count Witte is not a man of consi 
} ‘ 
7 
are t 
als four 
nvthir 
i t 
iperty I iol 
favor of local self-government, and swor 
foes of the bureaucratic r The Cour 
is the ipreme bureaucri f the wor 
Never there such a centralizing tcl 
is, if he is anyt St 
Socialist of the most advanced type, 
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Quitting the S 


TTVHE multitude of 
T the daintily nour- 

ished has increased 
mmensely in recent 
vears, and the demands 
for expensive table lux- 
uries have surpassed all 


caiculation At the 








ime time, there has ‘been a startling de- 

‘ © ir le Sl ippl of game bird state 
after State hi passed ame laws of the 
most strings t kind, u ntil the field has been 
cement 5 season of a few day ep tart 
most popular varieties of game birds. 

Naturally the caterers have been forced 





to seek a substitute for the game bird one 

oO is table to the pul lie as the 
partridge rie chicken or the quail, 
the supply of which may at all times be de- 
pended upor Th ese conditions go far to 


account for the sudden prominence of the 


squab business ‘Hundreds of seekers for 
the simple life have attempted this calling. 
These who have failed attribute their down- 


ill to the lack 
rices for bird 


f of amarket paying profitable 
} 

that the dev 

! 

‘ 


From this it would appear 
the right kind of a 
important as the devel- 


¢ lopment of 


iarket 1s quite as 


ypment of the right kind of squabs It 
eems to be generally admitted among 
quab-raisers that no squab-raiser in the 
Vest has succeeded “ marketing his birds, 


at so high a price as Mr. Frank 
M. Bailey. His ¢ xpe rience is, therefore, of 
pe cial interest Mr. Bailey’s own account 
of how he came to betake himself to squab- 
raising is as follows 
A decided fondness for pets of all sorts, 
both animals and birds, is accountable for 
my entering the squab business. When the 
idea of keeping pigeons first came to me I 
was a lawyer in Chicago and was working 





hard—so hard that I felt keenly the need of 
a recreation which would command my 
interest all the time outside of office hours 
al d| keep me ut of doors much of the time 


ly home place was, it seemed to me, 
ideal in situation for indulging in 
nd of a diversion. It afforded all the 





ntages of the country and of a high- 
residence urb, being only eighteen 
miles from the « ity, 

‘For almost a year before I bought a 
pigeon, or decided to do so, I re ad the best 
things I could find on poultry, pigeon and 
Belgian hare raising and on intensive farm- 
ing. At last ] came to the conclusion that 
pigeons not only promise dd to be more 


seo able er in chickens or hares, but were 
more attrac ‘inevery way. Their beauty 
and grace pc to me, So, too, did the 
fact that they feed their own young —nurs- 
ing them almost as literally as if they were 
mammals. This, it seemed to me, would 
go far toward insuring better success in 
raising the young than could be expected 
with any variety of fowls not feeding the 
young in the manner peculiar to pis 

‘Not since the davs of bovhood, 
gained secret but unfailing joy from poring 
over gun catalogue 


have I found any 
printed pages so al as those of the 


reons 


when I 


orbing 





pigeon books from which I selected my first 
stock. The catalogues from all the concerns 
in the business were read, reread, compared 


almost kn w their con- 
Finally a choice 
to one of the Eastern stock farms 


k for $83.50 


and mastered until 1: 
tents by heart. 
and l ent 
of the pig 


was made 





eon in 


for fifty pairs of pigeons at $1.67 a pair 
‘*Meantime I found daily diversion in 

preparing a home for the birds that were 

to be my ] things This was twelve by 


fourtes n high, with a 
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The Bird that Lays the Golden Eggs 
By FORREST CRISSEY 














The Sena Sivan . Weeths Section, Granary, 


Killing-Room and Breeding-Pens 


than it should—a 
The bigg 


least forty dollars more 
» waste on a bill of $125. 
item of extravagance was the shingles. It 
had a double or gable roof as carefully 
shingled as if human beings were to live 
under it. 

‘I am almost 
excitement which 


rest 


ashamed to confess the 
I felt when waiting for 
the arrival of the birds. Their house was 
ready long before they came and stocked 
with feed enough for several months. 

‘‘All other business was entirely 
vended when the big box containing the 
birds was delivered by the express com- 
pany. As I had bargained and paid for 
fifty pairs of mated birds, I expected to 
find eggs in the boxes almost as soon as the 
birds had time to arrange a few tobacco 
stems into crude nests. In fact, I am not 
positive that I did not get up early the next 
morning after the breeders came in order to 
be the first of the family to find the first egg 
of our little enterprise, That was the fif- 
teenth of September, and day after day, 
until the eleventh of December, we haunted 
those nests looking for that first egg. 

“There was a skip of a day and then 
another egg nated alongside its com- 
panion. The squabs resulting from those 
two eggs were too precious to sell and so we 
ate them with due ceremony. Although 
the birds were entirely free from disease, 
it became evident that there was trouble 
somewhere, for we did not get another egg 
until January 24, when we found two sets 
Because of a severe illness, I have no record 
for February. Then I began to trap the 
nesting birds upon the nest, and by this 
means discovered that I had tenextra cocks. 

“Of course, this was a serious setback, 
for which the firm from which I had bought 
my birds was responsible. However, it 
ti wught me a valuable lesson. 

‘It must be kept in mind that I had no 
expectation whatever of making money on 
my little enterprise right from the start 
All undertook was to learn how to raise 
squabs on a profitable basis and to build up 
a “ eding force that would finally turn out 
squabs in paying quantities. However, be- 
tween January | and July 21, 1904, I raised 
101 pairs of squabs and lost seven pairs 
For the ninety pairs which I sold I received 
$112.50, or $1.25 a pair. My records show 
that this result was produced at a cost of 
fifty-five dollars a year for feeding the fifty 
pairs of parent birds 

‘To many pigeon-raisers the statement 
that I was able regularly to get $1.25 a pair 
for pigeons may seem Incredible. That is 
undoubtedly the highest price for squabs 
known in the West. It may be of special 
interest to know how I was able to command 


sus- 





thi price in a market not ‘educated up to 
the con imption of squabs.’ 

‘In the f rst place, I fully settled it with 
myself that I would not discount the future 
of the business by producing a cheap squab 





or by selling at a cheap price. 1 determined 


to build up the best kind of a market if I 
had to go much slower at the start, being 
fully persuaded that a choice trade, willing 
to pay a fancy price for a fancy article, was 


the only one that, in the end, when I became 
able to turn out a large volume of product, 
would yield a profit worth while 
My first three customers were 
friends who had a kindly 


intimate 
interest in my 


little enterprise. When 
Isent the first pairs of 
birds to their tables I 
was almost as eager 
about the results as 
when I began the trial 
of my first lawsuit in 
court. But the verdict 
was decidedly in my favor and was in the 
form of a standing order for all the birds I 
was then able to furnish. 

‘‘ As these friends lived near me I was at 
no expense whatever in the matter of de- 
livery. From the beginning of my experi- 
ment the squabs from my breeders were of a 
choice quality and weighed nine pounds to 


the dozen, or an average of twelve ounces 





each. When properly dressed their skins 
were clear and white. 
‘My first customers had been supplied 


only a short time when I received requests 
for birds from their intimate friends, who 
also placed a standing order for a certain 
number each week throughout the cool 
season 

“This start was, it seemed to me, a suffi- 
cient guarantee of future business to fur- 
nish me a basis for making a most important 
change in my manner of life. My 
illness made it imperative that I quit all 
work involving office confinement and cut 
loose entirely from ‘the strenuous life,’ 
taking up some vocation that would keep 
me out of doors practically all the time. 
Had I not already become actively inter- 
ested in squab raising, 1 would have been, 
at this point, greatly at loss to know what 

calling to adopt. But, under the circum- 
stances, I very naturally made up my mind 
to de vote my ene rgies to this business. 

‘This abandonment of my _ profession 
took place in the fall of 1904, Re I have 
therefore, had_ little opportunity to do 
more than lay the foundations of a business 
to be run upon a very small commercial 
scale. However, it seems to me that I have 
already demonstrated the feasibility of 
squi ib-raising for the man who has a taste 
for that sert of thing and who is satisfied to 

earn the equivalent of a fair office salary in 
the city and at the same time live on ‘the 
fat of the land’ and be independent of the 
restrictions of the desk. And from the 
start I have had a kind of living that is very 
expensive when paid for outright. 

‘Not until after Christmas, 1904, did I 
build the enlarged plant in which my birds 
are now housed and cared for according to 
the most sanitary standards known to 
squab-raisers. Although I have now 1600 
breeding birds, I expect that my plant will 
be sufficient for some time to come; cer- 
tainly my expenses for plant expansion 
will be comparatively trifling, considering 
that the business has only a normal and 
satisfactory growth. 

‘‘Let me assure the reader that the 
building of a city house or a seashore cottage 
could not have given me keener or more 
constant pleasure than I found in drawing 
up the fs of these pigeon-houses and 
working out every de tail of their construc- 
tion. Not in asingle step of the process did 
my interest flag or falter; each item was a 
delight, and although I employed a car- 
yenter and a helper, I did with my own 
oon every stroke of the work that my 
strength would permit. And what is the 
result? Those two long pigeon-houses 
mean more to me, in a way, than the house 
which shelters my family and myself at 
night—for all my days are spent with the 
birds. 

“Ordinary two-by-fours formed the 
rights of the structure. 
work was a 


severe 


up- 
Outside this frame- 
sheeting of building paper 
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overlaid with an exterior of drop-siding 
The inside walls, the ceilings and the floors 
were all sheeted with building paper which, 
with the matched flooring material, mad 
the place uncommonly warm. Each of these 
buildings is divided into ten small section 
twelve feet square , the walls of which are set 
vith one hundred and twenty nests. Ger 
rally speaking, only fifty pairs of birds ar 


‘ 
housed in one of these sections 





‘tion is had 


ypening into the three-foot alley that ex- 


entrance to the sec 





tends the length of each building Fact 
building has four large galvanized iron 
ventilators. These and the small wind 





in small section: 
may be opened or shut by the throwing of a 
master-lever. This saves disturbing the 
birds—something which always happen: 
when a person goes in among them 

‘*Along the south side of each building 
extends the gymnasium or ‘fly’ in which 
the birds take their exercis: rhis is made 
of wire netting and is divided into sections 
to correspond with those inside the houses 
each being eighteen feet deep, twelve feet 
wide and nine feet high. Alighting | 
are located on three sides of each wire com- 
partment. In addition to the two small 
windows seven feet from the ground each 
section has a large window of twelve pai 
All the feeding and watering 
inside the house, but the bathtubs are in 


so connected that the 








Is cone 





the ‘gym’ sections. These are shallow gal- 
vanized iron pans connected by pipes so 
that a movement of a lever opens the pans 
and turns on the water Each day, for two 
hours, those little bethtubs are « pened and 


the birds have as much sport splashing the 


water over each other as a company of 
schoolboy in a swimming hok The vara 
art freshly spaded and graveled once a 
year 


My two houses—containing twenty 
individual sections, a_ killing-room and 
granary —constructed and equipped as | 
have described, cost me $1925. Undoubt- 
edly they might | t 
cost and served the purpose all right, under 
ordinary circumstances, but the cheaper 
construction would not have been an insur- 
ance against climatie and othe r emergen- 
cies, nor would it have afforded so much 
convenience for the handling of the birds 

‘Now to return to the matter of market- 
ing. When I found myself in position to 
supply more squabs than those earlier cus- 
tomers who came to me without special 
effort could use, I ordered a quantity of 
posteards printed, about one-third of tl 
eard being occupied by a fine half-tone 
print of a pair of dressed squabs hanging 
against a dark background Phe pri cipal 
text of the card is as follows 

**QOurs is the only farm from which can 
be obtained the real Number One Philadel- 
phia Squab, weighing from twelve to six- 
teen ounces apiece e ship the Squ 








iave been bu 














your door, express prepaid, in neat boxe 

drawn, dry-picked and ready for the oven 

The price is one dollar per pair. A tria 

order will convince you of the superiority 

of our Squabs, both in 

flavoring, over any in the uf I 
‘Regularly, each evening, I mailed a 

' 





ard to each of the heads of families men- 


Cc i 
tioned in the society columns of the leading 
papers, kee ping a card-catalogue list to 
prevent duplication. Also I mailed card 
to the best names in the cial blue bool 


As a result, in a city which is not as yet 
educated to a normal consumption 
squabs, I ve developed a demand far 
greater than I can meet 

“In fact, the response from this appeal 
hes been sufficient to indicate, beyond 
question, that a large and steady market, 
in private le, is awaiting those who can 
produce choice squabs, and that the price 
obtainable for dressed birds delivered need 
never go below one dollar a pair 

It is almost impossible to exaggerate 
the importance of putting the squabs | 
fore the consumer in an attractive and 
appetiz zach bird is wrapped ir 
oil tissue-paper and put in an individual 
box, the name of the breeder being neat] 
stamped on the inner and outer wrapper as 
well as being imprinted on the cardboard 
box itself. Inside each box I place a neatly- 
printed slip giving four ways of cooking a 
squab 

‘Inthesummer, when most of his custom- 


ers are away at resorts, the squab-raiser may 















if form 
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nts and ho 





be obliged to sell tor Aure 

it $3.75 a dozen. However, there is good 
money in squabs at that price if produced in 
considerable quantities. I have never sold 
below that figure in dog-days and can con- 
tract with hotels for the summer at from 
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ible to keep bee the r r t 
rich! or ur ] con lel i r 
Phen, too, there I por 
tal point for tl mal ho i juat 
fora pr ate Y u t ¢ ? 1 ( nr 
yn with the plan of cart } 
ir i I have ted t Dee! 
y experience that the priva ‘ 
vho buy qua fror ‘ ed 
that they are of the be t f 
her thin The der y f } 
customers, for eg has |} r ) th | 
} been compelled to make preparatior 
meeting 1 Mar of 1 1) rol 
importune me for bre ' and yr i ne 
chickens. While I regard the cl en bu 
ne the most ditt nd prec is of 
1 light ec: gs,la | 
ifancy price f i le ! ! 
iso W bh, ho bu } 
ame kind of a squab busi: th l ha 
aey loped If I had an apiary producing 
\ iget ten cents above tt pre 
F t pr I havir handled 
in the right way and p i} pac 
especiall ittractive I} rt L j 
nappl any product that - 
l rht hand in connectior ha priva ; 
tr j in f T q } > — 4 rwe " J 
zi Sey ee staged | the Goodyear | 
elr expect t ree he out > | I 
ber ¢ 1 » the na { ws | > , ad } 
t may ‘ i f | DETACHABLE AUTO 
} i | ( 
ave seen the claim that the breed } HIRE: WON'T CREEP 
¢ birds w t 1} ry pro it | ; 
eight-to ten pairs of s yeas \ 
erag r } rough th . ) 
7 phere, th a - Goodyear Detachable 
eee ] Auto Tire on Universal Rim 
rreeding-stoc 1} eT , iver 
x. If I ever sucee ettin 
en and holding it the I \ 
than satished 
There is no royal r 4 1 r 
squab-raising, bu i ti I 
feed is the thir of rer , , 
ifter starting out +} } j 
nda t iry loft { na t ; - 
} hur n heir det nf . 
ind tl feature st } STOP IN AT OUR BOOTH AT EITHER 
mind when compo 1 , n. ( THE NEW YORK OR CHICAGO SHOWS 
ful study « he t ith , i 
experin nts? ist deter ne tr ’ 1 4 
th ratior : ry por r T} ] 
; 
r on gener: co! eat. er ] 
corn athr corn, mi hemp, buckw} ] “ ' it 
ind Canadian pea Birds st ( 1} THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
h ome form of ¢1 } , , } Seneca Street. Akron. O 
Stal ind yx ( ed ter t } 
for ! Also the ! ¢ coal | 
alt : , 
\s to general r iit t } 
ng that n present ¢ 
. i } . rr 
he plant | ed Leese 
hundred and hit par I squat i nt al 
\ oe} n t » - tisfa r or Tov FOR AMATEURS “+ - "ae 
mich seems to |! P| A\ ~ ’ ge“) Print Your Own Cards 
lixed expense of eioht eight dollar Cons al a. , ; 
labor and feedir he largest iten it t Pre < + 
of this is for expressage, which averag 
about three cents a bird THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 921 Arch Street, Philadelphia TH I 
















1s THE SATURDAY 


ENSE @ NON 


Songs of Schooldays was the trouble He did not heed his 
mother’s command to let go and it was 


Song of the Glutted Revenge necessary to ‘‘choke him loose. 


have munn ure Kloas (oo 5] Later, when the excitement had sub- 
every budd ireirend sided, when the youthful turtle had been 
! gott it ann thay laff properly attended to, and when Fanny’s 





i ecawe thay think thay haff finger had been carefully bound up in a 
i he time uno viece of calico, Mark Twain was asked why 
mur iks um so ie had refused to let go. 
! t uU ann say ‘Turkles, when they bites, said he, 
r t no that thay never let go till it thunders 
kanndy 1 But it was only the thunder of his 
f m ann hollo she mother’s slipper that he was permitted to 
, P ‘ , A hear 
i : ymetimes wenn thare broak Frivolous Definitions 
t t £" 7 we Pe # sir Contentment Ambition gone to seed 
vat u | ju thing: f ‘ Firmne It has two meanings Re- 
- 1. 4 53 shed ferring to yourself, it means decision: to 


vour neighbor, obstinac 


sme eer = « eae daa Ridicule —The pin that pricks the bubble 





1 1 shedd hittur t 1 ; 
l ithe f ‘ to hide ure w of egotism mn 
acini Your i Relations The full house 
tif sum grate missforchune kum to u you draw to your queen 
, 1st df id wun frend was troo bl { Good Servant-—'The one who is coming 
le | him to ure boozem offle tite next week 
‘ not lost wun ray uv lite Courage Marrying a second time 
ema inn t t rly broak ure hart C'leverne Wisdom underdone 
to pay ure detts ude taik anuther start Love The banked fires of passion 
ide maid moar munt 1 wood g 1 Lover's Qua A miss understanding 


and a man misunderstanding 
"sR The first engagement 
ring and the last word 
An unsuccessful reformer 
4 Reception— The clearing-house of so- 
ciety’s obligations 


inn orrgannize anuther teem un 


; bete thee life owt uv the teem that thr Woman Right 


| Ky (rant 


Nature Studies 








Re partes Che retort vou think of on the 
Dear Little Lizards Wal home . 
| rds are pretts If you eare / } Pp S { Advertising a 
lo have them running ‘round your floor, — lost opportunity 
mod thus prepare I] Thom psor 
I wenty-three twenty-! 
' ball | De Rainy Night 
et i loo rair ht night 
| t r ire t Wen de dark out ever pit 
o | ein sight! 
Swift Litth Centipedes 
i 
r Centiped 
' t 7 } 
; j kle er de lat 
‘ ' { Dat bri my conscience ter de scrate! 
Ena ce er Member de tet 
7 ia - mi 
ich progress 1 ‘ ; 
I i 
t 
14 ’ } i : 
mw 
The Wall-Moose : ' Bae a 
aa i i la 
| t Lincoln Relented 
‘ N THE early days of Illinois, when Lin- 
coln was a young lawyer, it was th 
s : 


, custom of the profe ssion to go from on 
county-seat to another for the trial of cases 

When Mark Twain Played Turtle These journe ys were made on horseback, 

: and on one occasion of lawyers 


()' I in Hannibal, Missouri, there are among them M: were riding 





ple who remember an intere across the country in the central part of the 


| 
v 




















uit roac 
When the Clemens famil that ‘nate 
vn from Florida, Miss n IN8O, th ies 
rea ( four vear | \r I he ound and 
} , ind , ne | Va the hors« er , 
‘ ! ‘ ran Pave Aft rau 
bi en the Cleme 1 Pavey home I mpanior 
asat mh board fe punctured here r t< } " 
t ‘ t holes a hich Mark ‘Twair he was seen t 
ed pla eek oO h Fant ir pick up the 
day he ‘ 1 to he at the ‘ t in the ne 
artis When he r ned the 1 
Wha iil ‘ : Fant Wh | : ’ he 
iu tT r n a Y a t? t ? 
Loh i t-nhole ar vriile he answ i qui 
I'll st i, observed the bx l feelt r for doing it hov 
ee. did ‘ ordered In the 1 ine davs < 
ihe mi el u t t the i I Li ( Va ng down Penns 
child appeared in a hole, Mark Twain, Avenue one evening in company 
on the other side, grabbed it between } I i and intimate friends from I]linois 
leet H vas somewhat and depressed, 
Of course, the little girl, not beir ble to wr there st wr it times a strane: 
see what had grasped r finger, became melanchol ein temperament He 
terribly frightened and tried to vy felt gric isly the overpowering respon- 
t. She could not do so, * Mark Twain ibility of his position, and some specia 
held on for keeps agreat hue care of the moment rested apprehensively 
and cry, which any odounder upon his mind 


and the 


see what silence, when suddenly a man stepped in 


the he two friends walked slowly along in 
( 


circumstances 
f 


‘ } 
mor an os 





EVENING POST 


SENSE 


front of the President, and, presenting a 
paper, said 

‘Mr. Lincoln, this is the only oppor- 
tunity I have had to speak to you. Please 
consider my case. | re 

Here Mr. Lincoln interrupted him im- 
patiently: ‘‘My man, don’t annoy me this 
way. I have too much to think of. You 
must let me alone.” 

Then he passed on with his companion, 
leaving the applicant standing dejectedly 
on the sidewalk 

The two friends walked a short distance 
without speaking, when suddenly Mr. Lin- 
coln stopped and said 

‘John, I treated that man shamefully 
I must go back and see him.” 

And he at once turned and walked up 
to the petitioner, who had remained in his 
despondent attitude 

‘*My friend,” said Lincoln, ‘‘I was rude 
to you Just now I ask your pardon J 
have a great deal to worry and trouble me 
at this time, but I had no right to treat 
vouso uncivilly. Take this card, and come 
to my office in the morning, and I will do 
what I can for you. Good-night.” 

That done, he rejoined his friend to re- 
sume his melancholy manner, and silently 
they walked on as before. 


Consolations in Adversity 
When the north breezes blow it’s consoling to know 
That Fate has endowed me with charms 
That my feet are the 





wegs on the ends of my legs 











And my hands on the ends of my arm 

\nd it 
rh 
Phat 
On the tin « 

For cx 11 feel proud, though by Fortune endowec 
With all tl t 1 rT; 

If, through absence of brain, [should have to retai: 
My thought 1 elbows and knees 

And oh, I'd ed, if my dutie 
Me to st 1 ilk i statue a 

With my ey fu f tears, only moving my ears 
To frighten the sparrows away! 








And what Il dk 1 my hands, if I] knew 
That g i been | t for mv feet 
Fort ¢ } tw 1 oh a 
Wi f ‘ ¢ 
ist t k, if my toes were not trained to repose 





ince on a walk tl might sudden valk 
\r KICK Te ht int iKe 
ft f T } 
ppose hould tab I it 
(in mee ot 
elf Lat tha 4 
iat t i 
‘ i me take off V ¢ ! 
t vind ' It cx es met \ 
1 1 1 
1 t t . ernst 
, 
Contentes +} } 


A Difficult Case 
arta Chief Justice Logan E. Bleck- 


ley of the Georgia Supreme Court, who, 


at eighty, is the father of four children each 
vunger than his youngest grandchild, de- 
lights, since fh retirement on account of 
uivanced age » re t occasionall the 
cene of his many years of labor and join 
again, aS a sort of mental exercise, in the 
issions of the consultation-roor 
The other day Judge Bleck walked 
nto the Supreme Court library when the 
ct were ‘ idst of a deeply in- 
lved case, one which had for some days 
given them no little wort Seeing a pos- 
sible opportunity to get the benefit of well 
considered and valuable advice, the Chief 
] e remarked 


lake these briefs and tell us what you 





nN im 
It was just the mental athletics Judge 
Bleckley seemed to need He took the 
brief and other paper and read them 
irelu Ds ne t three |} , occa- 
0 consulting authorities, while the 





f the court were occupied with 
other duties 
to the Chief J 


looked up expect: 


returned the papers 
the whole court 


for his opin 





t 





Gentlemen, one ¢ that class ol 
cases iid measuredly, 
na ‘ wa you decid t you 





December 23, 1905 
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{ Clyde Fitch 


The Fate of a Jest 


T IS a curious fact tt 
mother-wit are not 
quicke st to see the point of 
a dinner-party in Rome last 
summer the conversation turned 
character of American women a 
with that of the women of the 
Clyde Fitch, who was one of 
said that, though American women were the 
; frankest in the world in their comradeship 
with men, they were also the most moral 
The very freedom of our social relations, h« 
said, trains them to 


at men of the strong- 
the 
other peopk 


est always 
ests. At 
upon the 
compared 
Continent 


the guests, 


an Instinctive sense of 





the line that divides propriety from im- 
propriety. On the Continent, he added 
women were so har pere d bv custom that 
when they strayed the smallest step 





the path ot conventional conduc 


were apt to be lost. One of the other gus 
was a Cardinal, a grave and pious prelate, 


but also a shrewd and polished man 
‘“‘Am | to understand, then,” gravely 

nquired the Cardinal that your 

country women are leaning towers — is there 


Phe 
surprised merr 


laugnte 


not one campanile? remark 
greeted with a flow of 
ment. Mr. Fitch joined in the 
and treasured the anecdote among his bes 
telling it in his strikingly 


on all possible occasions 


Was 


dramatic manner 


His traveling 








companion however came t and bv to 
suspect that he had never seen the 
point. And sure enough, he hadn't rt 
good Cardinal's reference was to the Vene- 
lan can panile which had lately faller 


The Woe of the 


tej public little knows the as rat 
of the minor actor, struggling for rec- 


ognition. Clyde Fitch tel 
young woman who had a 
in The Stubbornness of Geraldine 
when he was conferring on an 
matter with Miss Mannering, 
‘thinker”’ interrupted him to say 

\v third act to-night l 


Minor 








story of 





thinking part 
Once 
important 
the star, th 


1 
“How 
th 








did vou like n nk 
t was a great improvement lt} chor 
rl who per! tec ) to the her ‘ 
lL weleome ou to the land ! faery! 
and the super, promoted to the « e of 
footman, who sa My i 1 the car 
niage wait 1 ow their whol OUuLINLO tT! 
study of each syllable, and tremt 
the performance like a trags on his fir 





essay of Hamlet 
An actor who m;: 
Daly 


s old 





ence 
he found to 
the line was 
bunch o 

Mr. Archie 


in the 





f supers shouted ogethe 
Fahnstock, who 
footman act of Bar 
Admirable Crichton, received a typewrit 
line with which he counted on contributing 
signally to Mr. Gillette’s support. At re- 
hearsal he found that his first word was the 
cue for another man to grab him by the neck 
and choke him 





first 
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Ever he art | i t nas | 
S Phe eT ipa ! i 

I ristocrati i n The Squaw 4 
Nas a bitter ta OT WOE ii 1 1 M 
Favershar of bein Ke hi W 
and has a scene of passionate indignatior 
denouncing hit Being ar ried man, } 
sa he fee th line ‘ cet It 
not his fault that in the } ! t 
But when he } exhausted his breath and 
worked himself into a white hea Mr 
Faversham walks quietly acer the stag 
with that sidelong, exaspera tr 
n es his finger in } face with an ar 
ol si ror virtue, and sa ( 
“There, that will be enough from vo 
And the audience forgettir t t i 
applauds the hero wildh 


Mrs. FisKe and the Animals 








a 
to ar 
, dir 
K lor dos at 
ited hbera 
T where he \ 
es, she is a terror to al ivers who | 1 -< l, ( . : ‘ ea ‘ ] , 
their horses, and has made the life of more . : ; . 
than one jaded beast happier by b { {CTTUAC Ol $2.92 ] Da n 
him and paving to have him pastured till he > 





dies 


Lately she saw one suc 
she had pensioned hitched to a bakery cart 


The REO four-seated Runabout price $075) won the gold 


and it fared ill with the farmer who had medal for cars up to $1500, and one other prize, carrying 
betrayed her trust four passengers 682 miles for $3.38 per passenger 
She carries her sentiment even into the 


make-believe world of the stag: In Mr br 
Hughes’ What Will People Say 

vhich is to be her next production, there is 

a scene in which a fox-hunt is heard off the | 


As the 


Rupert 


tage scene Was written, one of the 
men—not a sportsman—put his hand ir 
oluntarily to his hip pocket and exclaimed | « _ ~ 
ist ad mv gun' d shoot the ttle < ) M t ¢ 
mama "lee Wass toe eon | REO Motor Car Company 
author's text is so scrupulous that she will Sales Department, Lansing, Mich. 
not change an “‘if’’ or an ‘‘and without } R.1 


. Olds, President Rk. M. Owen, Sales Manager 

express permission, but she 

line Mr. Hughes therefore 

speech against the barbarit 

Incidentally, he 

brings out hi 
) 


balked at th 





wrote ma bret! 
of fox-hunting 
savs, the new 


character all the 


Resolve 


. | 





Real Devotion A 

72 success of Miss Marlowe and Mr 

Sothern in their Shakespearian reper , ( 
tory recalls an incident of the time wher { I Dept. BY 
the project was first’ broached With . : 

} J t 1 ] i ) y Cty _ 
sa tp aeeieniinn 1k. & your sea Banking by Mail | OUT Hep, 
New York invited to meet Mr othern a : 14 
num be rot peopk among whor vasW iar ! ‘) | | e< 
Lyon Phelps, professor of English literature 52.000 | { at 
and drama at ale and one of the met i 
emigrate gy Bren eg 4 per cent Interest | YOU of 
ng, and the critic had to write about a me | 
piece the party did not meet unt after | ad 
midnigh Before the 1 D ct wa i ( | be 
broached a discussion arose about one of i} ; ; 



















Mr. Sothern’s innovatior n Hamlet The i { £10.00 for it 
rhe debate was furiou vaged until four Me i] 
o'clock, Mr. Sothert whose knowledge ot Tleawesl: i] 
region esentutl Cleveland | 
rit \ Was as e1nger i nute | 
-_ ~ 
! et Ws crit Tevet rY The other . > ¢ 
amy loro . Crust Company 
lt ded a i i 
I te ae all W I | 
| nd themselves alor he ! | 
ipologic | ere } 
— : ~ | 
if ai r \ 1] 
« { . , | 
ne nt 1 t¢ | t i] 
{ nothir ' ’ 1 
wiation with Miss M ' | l 
nt er izvh, howeve } \I S ' i] 
Publicity and the Actress } Chapped Hands, | 
: f Chafing | 
YLARA BLOODGOOD, wi n private 1 
li¢ be. VW The Kattle Cre initartum ¢ itd 
it l ‘i Wu i 
plains bitter th t I ‘ rif 
ot numor, ¢ er the pu ! nterpret | | . 
tion which her position a tre aati a | Moving Picture Machine 
upon her most ordinar " ! | t — aipuanaien STEREOPTICON I 
account of a recent si Bic aA 
ing paper remarked that st 
her sleeve a large silk han¢ } 
he flourished from tir t time ostent 
tiously. No doubt the fashior ealeulated 
to attract attention, but it to be hoped ae 
that it will not be imitated 
The fact was that Mrs. Laimbeer la 
particularly nosey cold, and was obliged 


to carry one of her husband’s handkerchi« 
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*-A Source of 
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‘Living Light” 


JOHN V. SHOEMARHER 
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Which Man May Yet Learn to Utilize 


President of the Faculty of the Medico-Chirurgical College of Philadelphia 


T'o ig | lamp, so long and patiently 
sought by science, seems at last to be 
an accomplished fact, thanks to the 
inventive ingenuity ol a learned profe ssor 
of the University of Prague, named Molisch, 
whose investigations have gone far toward 
solving one of the most baffling puzzles in 
all the domain of Nature. 

Back of the invention in question lies the 
discovery of a new and hitherto unrecog- 
nized substance, called by Doctor Molisch 
‘photogen,”” which, as the name implies, 
has the property of emitting light. This 


substance it is that ignites the firefly’s 
tiny torch, that furnishes the glowworm 
with its illuminant, and that kindles the 
lanterns carried by all the multitudes of 
creatures, small and great, which lend 


radiant glory the waters of the sea 
With this substance, in a manner pres- 
ently to be deser Doctor Molisch lines a 
mall globe of glass, which 
verted into a lamp, shining v 
tranquil glow ts luminosity 
fifty or sixty days, and is 
can read fine print by it wi 


ibed, 
thereby 1s con- 
ith a sof 
lasts for 
ght that one 
thout dificult) 





so b 




































The inventor suggests th: night be u od 
to advantage for a night-lan np, and that, 
by reason of its peculiar safety, it should 
be available also for en ployment in mines, 
in gunpowder factories, and in other places 
where ordinary lig igh t dangerous 
Before going in the discussion of 
the prospectiy Iness of this livi 
light, it will be as w ‘ xplain how Doctor 
Molisch happened to make his wonderful 
discover if was, in fact, nothing more 
important than herring, shining in the 
night, that originally attracted his attention 
I the ubject He pre reeded thereupon 
to in tigate the cause of tl eurious 
minescenct ind thence was led to the 
tud of similar phenomena exhibited 
occa onaily nD meat and | decaving 
wood. In every case he was al ve 
that the phosphorescent shine en 
out not by the fish, or the meat, ort 4, 
but by microbes living on those es 
Breeding the Lamps 
Now, this fact had already been more than 
suspect d; but Doctor Molisch proceeded to 
make ltures of the microbes in question 
by breedir her t latine i n 
enou | pt ne ! ‘ 
to se re t mens \ © Star 
In the i of meat, the n 
lor t sto get a piece Ul t 
phore ent Neve hele a i he 
ward discovered, alr tan port { 
bought at the butcher lia o ext 
the phenomenon if kept rth t na 
coo! pila 
Fo t that these light er , 
orvat n e ot wil h are bacte t 
ri of the 
ng at all 
tual 
micro 
ne a 
mil 4 
is given 
the name Bacter phosphore 
frequently found butch n cold 
storage house il eve in ¢ ir } tceher 
rh a_ bright I ing microbe 
the one that often occurs on fish (call 
Pseudomonas lucifera or to be the 
most brilliant of all 
It was fo 1 that V piece of at if 
tul 1 with sa wate us much more 
] l bene luminescent Accord 
ult was mixed with the 
» the microhes were to } 
e peptone being also sup 
hme A quantity of the 
r been put into a hollow 
i eT ed | he at, t kill 
tna ht be present, and 
by the help of a platinun 
ultur stuff contair g& the 
luminous bacte By holding the globe 
beneath a cold-water tap and gently revolv- 


ing it, the gelatine preparation was made to 
t 


cover the whole i forming a thin 


1 the inside of the glass 


terior, 


coat 0 








into the fourth Heaven 


In this simple way was the lamp pre- 
pared. Within forty-eight hours the 
microbes, taking advantage of the rich 
nourishment offered them, had multiplied 
and spread all over the inside of the globe, 
which was thereby rendered luminous with 
and beautiful light. The radiance 
emitted was slightly greenish, with a tinge 
of blue, and absolutely stea ‘here 
was something about it mystic and wonder- 
ful— almost unearthly, one might Say. As 
already stated, one could read fine print 
by it, and its intensity remained undimin- 
ished for nearly two months. With an 
exposure of five minutes, the bacteria 
colonies on the interior surface of the globe 
were photographed by their own light. 


a soft 





Light for Next to Nothing 


Presently it will be interesting to consider 
he possibilities of the future development, 
for practical uses, of this living light, which 
now makes its appearance for the first time 
in the world. on age a passing ref- 
erence may be made to the experiments of 
Mr. Langley, Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, who, a fe W vears ago, declared, 
as the result of an elaborate investigation, 
that the light of a glowworm, or of a firefly, 
vas the cheape st’’—that is to Say, the 
most economical—known It represented, 
he said, illumination without heat and 
without waste worth me ntioning If it 
could be successf ully imitated, the problem 
of lighting our houses and streets at a cost 
of next to nothing would be solved forever. 

Doctor Molisch (who, by the way, is a 
cientifie man of the highest reputation) be- 
lieves he has proved that the luminescence 
of the microbes in question is due to the fact 
that they contain a hitherto unknown and 
as yet unidentified substance, appropriately 


called * photogen,”” which has the property 





( tting light. Now, a bacterium is 
( ngle cell But, in the case of the 

m or of the firefly, there is a con- 
siderable mass of structure, re presenting 


an aggregat 


e of cells, each of which incloses 





a bit of this same *‘photogen.”” By actual 
experiment it has been ascertained that 
the lamp of a firefly, carefully separated 





from it 


convert 


, dried and pulverized, is thus 
ed into a powder which for a long 


iod will give out light when water is 

pped upon it. Thus the luminiferous 
u ance must be purely chemical, de- 
pending as it does not at all upon the life 
of the ct 

It not gen ere ally realized how plentiful 


this kind of light is in Nature. The surface 
‘ n literally swarms with life, 
often packed so de nsely that the bulk of ani- 
mals is greater than that of water. At night 
many of them are brilliantly luminous, emit- 
ting a golden, greenish or silvery radiance, 


THE MYST 


But the very deuce seemed to possess him 
to talk on subjects that she st to lead 
him from 

These are the other breaks he 
as far tt with each break 
neatly every time in tir 

Curious I have 
Mrs. Austin does re 


This is the first tir 


ver of the ocean 





rove 


made q and 


stopped 


as he Aa 





1 Jack 
emble 


I have e\ 


Aus 
er been 


manager 
But it 
last 
that Only the figurative bell could 
now And she uld almost /« 
er sister rose 
i! But—but hat 
to him if he 
for coffee and cigarettes 
You won't, will you?” she 
perats hy as 
. Won t 
ay 
He rapidly made his way from the third 
She watched him 


lto re pair the 
telling on 


round — she 


Was 


nother 





might 


lingered here 


some 


men say 


said des- 
all rose 


what?" he asked 





which at times is so intense that the splash 
of an oar will seem to break through a crust 
nto liquid fire beneath. It is in truth a liv- 
ing flame. Nor is it the tiny organisms only 
that contribute to the illumination. Large 
on fishes under such conditions appear as 
uminous balls, and the Portuguese men-o’- 
war are like so many fire balloons. 

In Cuba the large tropical fireflies, im- 
prisoned in lanterns made for the purpose, 
are commonly used in the rural districts for 
lighting out-of-doors. They serve admira- 
bly to illuminate an obscure path at night, 
and the wind cannot blow them out. The 
radiance they emit is light green in color, 
but, as has been proved by experiment, it 
will turn to rose if a red dye called eosin 
is injected into the body of the insect. As 
for the glowworm, the lamp it carries on its 
tail sheds rays of a bluish tinge. The light 
of the bacteria and moulds, according to 
Doctor Molisch, is whitish, greenish or 
greenish blue It does not sparkle or flash, 
like that of insects, but is a steady glow. 


For More Intensity 

As a next step, Doctor Molisch is trying to 
increase the power of his lamp by propaga- 
ting the microbes in large numbers, select- 
ing the most brilliant ones, and breeding 
those thus chosen, in the hope of devel loping 


varieties which shall be more lumines- 
cent than any now obtainable. The ex- 
periment is extremely interesting; but if 


the ‘‘ photogen”’ can be successfully isolated 
and obtained in considerable quantities, 
there is good reason to suppose that it might 
be utilized directly as an iiuminant. Allow- 
ing this to be a purely speculative sugges- 
tion, it is at least conceivable that, although 
a process depending upon bacteria or moulds 
would be likely to prove too expensive, the 
stuff might be extracted economically from 
some other source 

While walking through the forests of 
Java, Doctor Molisch noticed that the de- 
caying leaves, especially those of the bam- 
were occasionally luminescent. His 
attention being thus drawn to the phenom- 
enon, he looked, on his return to Europe, 
for something of the kind in oak woods at 
night, and was rewarded by observation of 


boo, 


the same sort of glow, which illuminated the 
ground (the season being autumn) with a 
feeble but easily discernible light. This, 


again, was found to be due to a kind of 
mould; and it was also found, incidentally, 
that the light, which was white and soft, was 
emitted only hy ory that were slightly 
damp and which had reached a certain 
tage of decomposition, 

It is likewise a mould, much mor 
luminescent, that is accountable 
shining of rotten wood at night—a phe- 
nomenon which everybody has aiieal 


IC THREE 


No, indeed,”’ he 
She lingered, 


- brightly 
for the 


said under his breath 
fascinated by her own peril. 


Could she get him away at once 

I--I wonder, Mr. Seabury, what you 
would think if 1—if I suggested that you 
smoke noke on the stairs—now 


with me 
He hast ly scrambled out of 
Heaven fifth. She saw him 


‘I'd rather do that than anything in the 


the fourth 





ito the ao it. 





Saunter over to the 
out a little first—no, don't 
1—I mean—you'd better 
" She cast a rapid look 


linger another 
moment. Then, concentrating all the 
sweetness and audacity in her, and turning 
she gave him one last look. It was 
‘ient to send him in wild, flying 
leap from the fifth Heaven plump into the 
sixth. The sixth Heaven was on the stairs; 
and his legs carried him thither at a slow 
and indifferent saunter, though it required 
every scrap of his self-control to prevent 


about her; she could not 
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his legs from breaking int« 
trot And all the while 
flickered, t 


went out, and 








IC Ke 
eves 

i She was there, very br 

i and flustere la ie t 
the sconces pl ng o t 

i shoulders and spinr ll sort 
around her br I lah! 
alo! I she Wa t she ¢¢ 

{ aga And he might harp on tl 

i all he chose Let h ! 

i , , J can't have cigare . 
plainec “because it isnt good 


Suppose ad to 


you know 
“It’s about the sweetest voice | 


he ara, 


he neerely tha 





said 



































wee 


tint in her cheeks deepened 
. ‘That is nicer than a complimer 
' aid, looking at him with a little la 
pleasure He nodded, watching the 
rings drifting through the hall 

Do vou know somethir he sai 

Not very ich What 

“If I were a great matrimor 

” 

+ 
i d 
| ompet ‘ 
H 
al 
q 

( or i\ rhe ! ( 
lion 

Among the mill I ‘ ‘ 

Blindfe 

Yes 

Why 

Blindfolded! he rep 
emphasis. ‘1 would choose a 
everything else in the rid 

Oh,” she said, rather faint] 

A voice,” he mused, looking har 
end of his cigarette which |! ‘ 
and the odd smile began to flicker in! 
again. 

Mischief prompting, she bega 
der what chance I should have 
competitior First prize iz 
to, but—there would be a 
prize —wouldn’t there, Mr. Seabu 

There would be only one prize 

Oh! 

And that would be the boob 
the prize booby.’ And he st 
smile and laid his hand rathe 
over heart You have v 
(ray 

She looked at him prepared 
but, curiously enough, there was le 
booby about him as she saw him the 
she had expected a tal lea 
tractive \ ing fellow, with a ell 
head and nice ear a 
after al jleasa miabl: lf-po 
ind of her own sort, as f l ‘ 
<} 7” 

( ( the ind t i 

r r MoO 146 ‘ 

ifi He no k I k |} 
being plea i ith | iI, ¢ ( ga 

l hade in r ot t 
chi ce il! ! I i 
IKKindne ! ith ‘ 
wonderful char ym 

I'll tell you what I'd do fl ( 
and” she lanced at hir i ma 
nial prize Shall I 

“Wh be bot he ask 

“That rings hollow, Mr. S 
yvour tribute oO! Vol ! = 
I ere queet! | I ia A 
I ist i 1a come 

there!” 
' c, 
all 

\ al ! 
ful silence 

a etl 

“q lo you think I'd do, Mr. Seabur 

Run. / should.” 

No; I should make them a spee« 
long one—oh, dreadfully long and 

me I should talk and talk and 
ant peat myself, and pile platitud 





itude, and maunder on and on 
And about lu time I shoul 
delicious repast served me, and I'd cor 
my speech as | 


{ } + 
rambie on and on and on until dinner 


cheor 





ate 


And after that 


i 


‘ 


Yn 


ut 


¢ 


and ¢ 
i havea 


And I should dine magnificently up there 


on the dais, and, between courses, I'« 

tinue my speech 7 
“You'd choose the last 

sleep,” he said simply. 


man to 





ro 


+ 


con- 
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ning around | be ‘ 
nd her pulses 1 le 1 } nN M RI ye 
a me cadences I i Dr he 
She saw him 1 nt the dd i--] iaM ( ‘ t 
appea no dout his roor the And es 
1 1 A» i , % 
as a telephone the The ‘ } i 1 FREE rHE CREST TRADING CO 
realized the lapse f tin } VI ng to he | aha \ phe 
agal eat r nimse q el i 11 ? ; Dy t ( oman —<$$—$_o—aary a 
t broad stair t ry ! : 
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a silence thre h which tl ) 
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Mr. Seabury! Y« pro! ‘ wearing ct} s i! ) H IM 
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LADY 


of a second automobile, also his property, 
and containing a set of maids and valets, 
and also some live dogs sitting up, covered 
vith glass eyes and wrappings like their 
, munificent Charley at once offered 
the dead dog and his mistress a place in it, 
and begged she would let it take her wher- 
wished to go Everybody ¢ 

claimed copiously and condolingly over th: 


wner 
owners 


ever she 














infortunate occurrence: What a fine ani 
nal he was, tobesure! What breed was he 
Of course, he wasn't used to automobiles! 
Was it quite certain he was dead? 
#] ilo And Charley would be so 
happy tor um 

And how was Eliza La Heu bearing her 
elf amid these murmurously chattered 
infelicities? She was listening with com 


urmurs of Hortense Rie 
more felicitous, no doubt Mi Ri 

through her veil, was particularly devot 
herself to Miss La Heu; I could not hear 
said, the little chorus of condo 
lence and suggestion intercepted all save 
her tone, and that, oherently sus 
tained its measured cadence through the 
texture of fragments uttered by Charley and 
the others. Eliza La Heu had now got her 
self altogether in hand, and, saving her pale 
gn betrayed that the 
girl's feelings had been so recently too strong 
for her. Te ignorant of her 
al manner, her present strong quietn 

may very well have been accept d as habit 
‘hank you,” she replied to munificent 
offer that she would use* h 

She managed to make 


like a seyth I 


posure to the n 


ppe, 
PP 





hat she 


indeed, ¢ 


cheeks, no sign young 


these str 





ngers, 








second automobile 


her 








Beverly Rodger 
Charley With a 





bow, he offered his n 
iutomobile I am going to walk in any 
case, hea ired her 

One gentleman among them,” I heard 
John Mavrant mutter behind me 

Miss La Heu declined, the chorus urged, 
but Beverly shook his head imperceptibly 
t Chark I hile the little exclama 
or Do eome! So much more comfort 
able! So nit ) m f ’ 


e to see re of y 
lroppe d away, Miss La Heu had | ett 

em quite simply for herself A little 
procession of townward bound, 
had gathered on the ige, waiting unt 
the closing of the draw should allow them 
to continue upon their way. From these 
most of the o« cupants had descends d, and 
were staring with avidity at us all; the 
rreat giass eyes and the gre at refulgent cars 
held them in timidity and fascination, and 
the poor lifeless white of General, 


vehicle 





body 








tretched beside the way, heightened the 
hypnotic mystery; one ortwo of the bolde 

ha iched him, and f d no outward 
njury upon him; and this had sent their 


th increased 
za La Heu summoned of the 
old negro; at word she 
irried back and returned, 


leading his horse and em 


ves back to the automobile w 
one 
some 
cart, and 


he girl took 





her seat beside the old driver 


Mayrant cer 


needles weVverity with 


vhich she declined his offer t 


» accompany 





innocent ears 


yhn, if Mr. Rodgers i 


iv 
Je 


Why do 
He looked up at her on her high seat by 
and ther 
d forward and took his place besid: 


you keep them waiting 


the extremely dilapidate d negre . 
he “ ilk 





BALTI 


tinued from Page 
his veiled fiancée, among the glass eyes. A 
hiss of sharp noise spurted from the auto- 
mobiles, horses danced, and then, smoothly, 
the two huge engines were gone with their 
cargo of large, distorted shapes, leaving 
behind them — quite as our present epoch 
will leave behind it--a trail of power, of 
ingenuity, of ruthlessness, and a bad smell 
‘* Hold hard, old boy !” ehuckled Beverly, 
to whom I communicated this acidulated 
entiment How do you know the stink 
of one generation does not become the per- 
fume of the next?” Beverly when he 
troubled to put a thing at all (which was 
eldom— for he kept his quite good brains 
ell-nigh perpetually turned out to grass) 
always put it well, and with a bracing vocab- 
lary ‘**Hullo!” he now exclaimed, and 
valked out into the middle of the roadway, 
here he pickea up a parasol. Kitty will 
be In a jolly old stew None of its ex- 
pensive bones broken, however.” And 
then he hailed me by a name of our youth 
What are you doing down here, you old 
ourbelly ?’ 
Watching you sun yourself on the gross 


ishions of the yellow rich 
Oh, shucks, old man, they're not so 
vellow!” 
Charley strikes me as yellower than his 
own gold! 
“Charley's not a bad little sort. Of 


needs coaching a bit here and 
now, for instance, when he 

didn’t see that that girl wouldn’t think of 

riding in the machine that had just killed 

her dog. By Jove, give that girl a year in 

civilization and she'd do! Who was the 
oung fire-eater?” 

Fire-eater! He's a lot 
than you or I.” 

But that’s saving so little, 

Seriously, Beverly.”’ 

Oh, hang it with your seriously! Well, 
then, seriously, melodrama was the correct 
ticket and all that in 1840, but we’ve out- 
grown it; it’s devilish demodé to chuck 
things in people s faces.”’ 

I'm not sorry John Mayrant did it!” 
ught out his name with due emphasis. 
Beverly was beginning, 


course, he 


there just 


more decent 


dear boy!’ 





the same, 


the automobile returned rapidly 

ipon 1 and, guessing the cause of this, 
he waved the parasol Charley descended 
ret it ar necessary act, prompted, 


bv the 


sudden relief of finding 


ha was not lost 
He made |} thanks marked “Tt is 
my sister's,” he concluded, to me, by way 
of explanation, in his slightly foreign accent 
It isnot much, but it has stones and things 
in tf handl 


We were favored with a bow from the 
veiled Hortense, shrill thanks from “Kitty” 
and the car, turning, again left us in a mo- 


You've got a Frenchman along,” I 


the (.azZa, Beve riy re turned 





n; though f his morals you'd 
never guess he asn't Parisian. Great 
people in Rome Hereditary right to do 

mething 1 he presence of the Pope or 


orget which. Nota bit ofa 





I le sort, Gazza. He has just sold a 
lot of old fur Renaissance — Lorenzo 

a Borgia sort of jolly old truck —to 
Bohr ou } 





Oh, ves, you do, old boy. Harry Bohm, 

f Bohm & Cohn Everbody knows Boh 
and we'll all be knowing Cohn by next year 
a lot of furniture, too 





(;a7Za has sold hin 





Bol from Pittsfield, or South Lee, or 
Kast Canaan, or West Stockbridge, or some 
of those other back-country cider presses 
that squirt some of the hardest propositions 


from buy- 


into Wall Street. He's just back 
ing a railroad, and four or five mines in 
Mexico. Bohm represents Christianity in 
At Newport they call him the 
tlitary attaché to Jerusalem. He's the 
big chap that behind the car 
He'll marry Kitty oon as she can get her 
livores Bohm’'s a jolly ol and | 
tell you, you old sourbelly, you're letting 
Southern moss over vou a bit 
What? ‘Yellow rich’ isn't half bad, 
I'll say it myself, and pretend it’s 
but hang it, old man, their children 
worse than lemon-colored, and the 
dchildren will be white!” 
Just in time,” I exelaimed, ‘‘to take a 
back seat with their evaporated fortunes!" 
Beverly chuckled Well, if they do 
there will be new ones Now 


evaporate, the 





tne tirm 





me 1n 





old sort 


vTOW 





ne Lf 





won t he 


wy 


rar 
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don’t walk along making Mayflower eyes at 
me. I’m no Puritan, and my people have 
had a front seat, which I’m holding on to, 
you know. And by Jove, old man, I tell 
you, if you wish to hold on you can’t be 
drawing lines! If you don’t want to see 
yourself jolly well replaced you must fall in 
with the replacers Our blooming old 
Republic is merely the quickest process of 
endless replacing yet discovered, and you 
take my tip, and backthereplacers! That's 
where Miss Rieppe, for all her Kings Port 
traditions, shows sense.”’ 

I turned square on him 
broken it?”’ 

‘Broken what?” 

**Her engagement to John 
You mean to say that you didn’t 


“Then she has 


Mayrant 


‘See here, old man. Seriously. The 
fire-eater?”’ 
was so very much bewildered that I 


merely stared at Beverly Rodgers. Of 
course, I might have known that Miss 
Rieppe would not feel the need of announc- 
ing to her rich Northern friends an engage- 
ment which she had fallen into the habit of 
postponing 

But Beverly had a better right to be taken 
aback. ‘‘I suppose you must have some 
reason for your remark,” he said. 

‘You don’t mean that you're engaged to 
her?” I shot out 

‘*Me? With my poor little fifteen thou- 
sand a year? Consider, dear boy! Oh, no, 
we're merely playing at it, she and I. She's 
a good playe r. But Charley , 

‘**}leis?” I shouted. 

‘I don’t know, old man, and I don't 
think he knows — yet.”’ 

‘*Beverly,” said I, ‘‘let me 
And I told him 

After he had got himself adjusted to the 
novelty of it he began to take it with a series 
of thoughtful chuckles 

Into these I dropped with ‘Where's 
her father, anyhow?” began to feel, fan- 
tastically, that she mightn’t have a father 

‘‘He stopped in Savannah,” Beverly 
answered He's coming over by the train 
Kitty —Charley’s sister, Mrs. Bleecker 
did the chaperoning for us.” 

‘Very expertly, I should guess,”’ I said. 
‘Perfectly; invisibly,” said Beverly 
And he returned to his thoughts and his 

chuckles 

‘* After all, it 
marked 

‘Doesn't that depend on what she’s here 
for?” 

“Oh, to break it! 

“Why come for that?” 

He took another turn among his cogita- 
I took a number of turns among my 
own, but it was merely walking round and 


tell 


you.” 


simple,”’ he presently re- 


tions. 





round in a circle 
When will she announce it, 
demanded 
Ah!’’ I murn 
a good player.’ 
jut a fire-eater! 
She 


then?” he 
**You said she was 


lured 


resumed For 


let him go 





of course her game 





could be spoiled by 

His speech died away into more cogita- 

tion, and I had to ask him what he meant 
By love getting into it somewhere.’ 

We walked on through Worship Street, 
which we had reached some while since, and 
the chief features of which I mechanically 
pointed out to 

“Jolly old chu 

Well, U' ll not announce i 
murmured 

Mv dear man,” I said, ‘* Kings Port will 
do all the announcing for you to-morrow.” 






said Beverly 
* he gallantly 
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The Fiery Diamond 


T HAS been said, with strict correctness 

that a diamond loses fifty per cent. of 
its value during the first twenty-four hours 
after one buys it: from that time on its 
worth in the market not diininish 
It is a voleanic product; and this is why 
we have not been able to manufacture 
such gems artificially But we know that 


CONTINUED) 


does 


the crystals are evolved from a mixture of 
iron and carbon, fused at enormous heat, 
and it may be that by utilizing such power 
as the cataract of Niagara offers we shall at 
length succeed in 


interesting problen 


solving this extremely 
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sunk from a tow in his grandfather's lum 
bering operations in Canada, rejoiced when 
he located the raft beneath the waters of a 


Canadian lake The increased value of 
the lumber meant a fortune to him. No 
sa rs-bank could have paid such com- 
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A great many of our captains in the lum- 
bering industry, safely reclining in the 
United States Senate orelsewhere 
tosmile atthe pertinent American que 
Where did they get it? and How did the 
get it The ravaged sts from Vermont 
to the Pacific where they got it 
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in the early days and indeed is to 
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} anch } he first 
cut 4 ‘ r-hutted Tr} i 
mea t i a ote i nake ¢ 
rot howed in a Dbutt, a piece eignt, ten or 
twelve feet long v cut off and left to rot 
in the wood rhis really was the best of 
the timber, only there was more waste in it 
and consequently it did not pay to put 
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expense on it to get it out of the woods. In 
later years these long butts were cleaned 
up, where not burned by forest fires, and 


made into shingles. As soon as the limbs 
were reached, or the log looked at all knotty, 
it was left to be burned by forest fires. To- 
day the lumberman uses as high as a squir- 
rel can climb. After the big were 
taken out, fire devastated the entire section, 
and young that to-day would be 
worth a fortune were destroyed by forest 
fires, and the tops and rubbish left from 
logging were ready fuel for fires. 

“The logs were floated down the river by 
the current and taken to the old-fashioned 
sawmill. This was even as late as 1870, or 
possibly later. The muley-saw, a single- 
blade upright, was used for the largest logs. 
he saw kerf was three-eighths of an inch. 
Thus for every one-inch board made, three- 
eighths of an inch was wasted in sawdust 
The circular saw used from one-quarter to 
five-sixths of an inch sawdust. To-day 
this same work is done by the bandsaw, 
taking out not over one-eighth of an inch, 
and by the band-re-saw, taking out one- 
sixteenth of an inch saw kerf.” 
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Up Go the Prices 


I'wice as much used to be wasted in slabs 
as now The shorts and mill fre- 
quently were of so little value on the Sagi- 
naw River that thev were used for fuel for 
evaporating salt Mill culls that I have 
often seen sold at 82.50 per thousand would 
dollars to-day 
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\ slashed-off piece of woodland not only 
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low » three per cent.,”’ said he; I be- 
lieve any of us could make three per cent 
by buvir his land as it is and leaving 

al me 

His friends laughed at him. ‘' What 
rood would that do you?” asked one 

How could keep out the fires? Be 
ale u’d be dead and gone.” This 
eemed to settle the matter 
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vhole orchestra of little people five inches 
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